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PREFACE 



An annual evaluation of California's compensatory education program 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I, is required by 
federal legislation and by the state McAteer Act of 1965. The State Office of 
Compensatory Education has the responsibility of evaluating and disseminating 
information to school districts and other interested parties on the results of 
activities designed to strengthen the educational program for children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. 

California's ESEA Title I program was initiated in the spring of 1966. 
This report contains an evaluation of the program during the 1966-67 school 
year, the first full year of operation. Most of the Title I activities were 
operated by school districts for disadvantaged children regularly enrolled in 
school. Specialized programs were also implemented for children of migr 
agricultural workers, handicapped children in state schools and hospitals and 
neglected and delinquent children in state and local institutions. 

Major responsibility for the preparation of the state report was as- 
sumed by Ro bert A. Braund , Alexander I. Law, J. Vincent Madden, Hubg xt-Reeves 

and Gerald S. Rider, consultants in the Bureau of Evaluation and Research; 
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SUMMARY REPORT 



This section is a synopsis of the evaluation report of 
compensatory education activities under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title I. 




SUMMARY REPORT 



The goal of compensatory education is to enhance the educational 
attainment of children from poverty backgrounds* Compensatory education 
recognizes that if every child is to receive an equal opportunity to suc- 
ceed to the full extent of his potential, the schools must give special 
attention to children who have educational needs that cannot be met by the 
regular instructional program. 

.Children from lower socio-economic backgrounds generally do not 

come to school as prepared for successful learning as do their more advan- 

% 

taged classmates* The disadvantaged child does not have the verbal and 
language skills which form the basis of classroom instruction* He is 
likely to lack many of the cultural, social and educational experiences 
common to children of his age group* His parents generally have a low 
educational background and are unfamiliar with the educational process. 

He may be in poor health and may lack adequate nutrition* 

This combination of factors often results in the disadvantaged child 
developing a poor self-image and a lack of educational aspiration that fur- 
ther Impedes his learning progress* Past evidence based on test scores in 
reading indicated that the average child from a poverty background gained 
approximately 0*7 of a year* a growth per school year* Thus he tended to 
fall farther and farther behind his middle class schoolmates as he pro- 
gressed through this grades. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title I, is 
California's major source of funds for compensatory education* The Act 
authorized federal funds to strengthen educational programs for economi- 
cally, socially and culturally disadvantaged children* Title I was first 
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implemented in the spring semester of 1965-66, and the 1966-67 school year 
marked its first full year of operation. 

California's allocation under ESEA Title I for 1966-67 was $73.6 
million, as compared to $78.5 million in 1965-66. New amendments passed 
by Congress in 1966 earmarked part of the state's allocation for educational 
programs serving children of migrant agricultural workers, and neglected ■ 
and delinquent youths in state and local institutions. Mentally ill and 
mentally retarded children in state hospitals and state schools were also 
provided additional services through Title I. 

When funds for programs for specialized categories of disadvantaged 
children were subtracted from the state's total Title X allocation, the 
amount available for school district programs in 1966-67 was $70,7 million, 
with 938 districts participating. Funds were allocated to school districts 
according to the number of children from families that met the low income 
criteria. 

While the funds available for school district programs decreased, 
the number of students eligible and participating increased from 289,382 
in 1965-66 to 372,146 in 1966-67. Therefore, the amount of Title I funds 
approved per student dropped from $252 in 1965-66 to $190 in 1966-67* 

Title X programs served disadvantaged public and non-public school 
students of all ages, ranging from youngsters who had not yet entered 
kindergarten to teenagers who had already dropped out of high school. 

Table A shows the grade-by- grade distribution of Title I participants. 

About two-thirds of the students were in the elementary grades. 
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Total 356,006 16,140 372,146 95.66 4.33 
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OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 

Each district determined its objectives from the particular educa- 
tional needs of disadvantaged children in its schools. Activities were 
developed to implement the objectives. The most frequent objectives of 
California *s Title I projects, stated in general terms, were: 

• Improve classroom performance in reading beyond usual expectation. 

• Improve performance as measured by standardized achievement tests. 

• Improve the verbal functioning level of the children. 

• Improve the children* s attitudes toward school and education. 

• Improve the children *s self-image. 

The categories of activities and their frequency as the primary, 
secondary or tertiary activity of school district projects conducted under 
Title I in 1966-67 are shown in Table B. As the categories of primary, 
secondary and tertiary are mutually exclusive, adding the percents of the 
three categories would be misleading. Secondary and tertiary activities 
were implemented, in most cases, to support the objectives of the primary 
activity. 

For example, a districts project may have had as its major objective 
the improvement of reading skills. Its primary activity would be reading 
instruction which falls in the curriculum programs category. Recognizing 
that one cause of its students* reading problems might be impaired eyesight 
and hearing, the district hired personnel for vision and audiometric screening. 
Health services would be the district *s secondary activity. In addition, 
the project may have included study trips to broaden the students* back- 
grounds and employment of teacher aides to enable the teacher to work more 
intensively with individual students. Reduction of teacher load and cultural 
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enrichment would be designated as tertiary activities of the project* • - 

The activities were identified by projects and not by districts* 

Some districts operated several projects, with each of these having a 
primary activity and perhaps supporting activities* Another district 
conducting the same activities, but under one project, may have had only * 
one primary activity and several secondary and tertiary act ivites*-. Table r B 
is based on 1,118 projects implemented by 702 districts* 

The majority of the primary activities were curriculum programs 
directed toward raising achievement in subject skill areas* The most -■? 
frequent curriculum programs were in- the areas of reading and basic com- 
munication skills. Other activities in the curriculum programs category, 
but conducted less frequently, were English as a Second Language, social 
sciences, science, mathematics and a comprehensive curriculum comprising 
more than' one subject area. »■ • •' 

Second in order of emphasis as a primary activity was reduction of . 
teacher load, which accounted for eight percent of the projects. The most:: 
prevalent method of reducing teacher load was employment of teacher aides, 
followed by the addition of elementary grade teachers* Other categories 
accounting for more than five percent of the primary activities .were cul - 
tural enrichment and guidance and counseling* 1 

A comparison between 1966-67 and 1965-66 ^activities indicates a 
shift in emphasis between the two years. Curriculum programs, which con- 
stituted 47.2 percent of the 1965-66 projects, increased by 10 percentage , 
points as the primary activity. Cultural enrichment and auxiliary services — 
which Included library services, physical education, special education and . 
speech therapy — decreased in emphasis as primary activities* Reduction . . 



of teacher load, which comprised 23.4 percent of the secondary activities 
in 1965-66, accounted for only 11.2 percent of the secondary activities in 
1966-67. Part of the decrease could be attributed to the 1966 amendments 
to the McAteer Act of 1965, which made available state funds for reducing 

pupil-teacher ratio in urban school districts. 

To implement their Title I activities, school districts increased 
their staffs by 20,174 persons, of which about 6,500 were volunteers. The 
largest increase in employed personnel was in the category of teacher aides, 
with 4,274 hired on a full time or part time basis. Elementary school 
teachers comprised the next largest group of new employees. The number of 
positions supported by Title I during 1966-67 is shown in Table C. 

State guidelines require that school districts establish advisory 
committees for Title I to insure community involvement in programs for dis- 
advantaged children. A total of 7,577 persons served on school district 
advisory committees during 1966-67. Of the committee members, 5,012 were 
residents of the target area, and 2,869 of these were parents of disadvan- 
taged children participating in Title I activities. 

EVALUATION METHODS 

Standardized achievement tests were used by most districts to evaluate 
the effectiveness of their Title I projects in meeting the stated objectives. 
This reflects the emphasis of the projects on raising student achievement 
level. Teacher observations were the second most frequently used evaluation 
technique. The 10 most common evaluation methods are shown in Table D. 

Six of the top 10 ranked devices were objective in measurement, while the 




remaining four were subjective. 
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TABLE C 

NUMBER OF POSITIONS SUPPORTED 
BY ESEA TITLE I FUNDS 
1966-67 



More Than 
Half-Time 

Full Leas than Half-Time 
Positions Time Full-Time * or Less Total 



Teaching 



Teacher - Pre-kindergarten 


. 207 


30 


6Q 


297 


Teacher - Kindergarten 


111 


4 


20 


135 


Teacher - Remedial. Reading 


.985 


71 


* 261 


. 1,317 


Speech Correct ionist 


29 


7 


30 


66 


Teacher of the Handicapped 


42 


3 


37 


- 82 . 


Elementary Teacher 


633 


112 


1,003 


1,748 


Secondary Teacher 


624 


68 


275 


.967 


Other Teaching Assignments 










not listed, above 


205 


41 


570 


816 

I 


Total Teaching 


2,836 


336 


2,256 


5M8 


Non-Teaching 
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Teacher Aide 


1,412 


934 


1,928 


4,274 


Librarian 


140 


26 


92 


. 258 


Supervisor or Administrator 170 


33 


289 


492 


Counselor 


268 


16 


124 


408 


Psychologist 


54 


12 


112 


178 


Testing Assignment 


20 


2 


34 


• " ‘ oo 

AQ 


Social work assignment 


50 


11 


27 


88 


Attendance Assignment 


.42 


. 5 •• 


22 


69 


Nurse 


115 


25 


118 


258 


Dental Hygienist . 


4 


; • 1 


10 , 


15 


Clerical Position 


754 


116 


349 


1,219 


Volunteer 


81 


113 - 


.6,350 


6 , 544 

V — n %. 5 


Other 


252 


37 


598 


887 


Total Non-Teaching 


3,362 


1,331 


10,053 


14,746 


GRAND TOTAL -* 


6.19ft 


1.667 . 


12,309 


20.174 
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TABLE D 

TYPES OF EVALUATION DEVICES 
USED MOST FREQUENTLY TO ASSESS PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

1966-67 



Type 



Percentage of Projects 



Standardized Achievement 
Tests 


58.4 


Teacher Observations 


11.8 


Questionnaires to 
Teachers 


6.6 


Anecdotal Records 


6.0 


Other Published Tests 


5.2 


Pupil Count 


3.5 


Locally Constructed 
Achievement Tests 


3.4 


Ability Tests 


1.8 


Questionnaire to Students 


1.7 


Local Attitude Scales 


1.5 



FINDINGS 

In practically all cases, the achievement rate of students in Title I 
programs increased as measured by objective tests. The range of gains was 
substantial. Relatively few districts reported average gains of less than 
a month for every month of instruction, while in some districts the average 
was almost three years' gain during the year. In rare instances, the 
growth exceeded four years in special tutorial programs with highly indivi- 
dualized instruction. 




The majority of the gains can be classified as significantly more 
than the one month's growth per month of instruction that the students 
averaged during the. brief operation of Title I in 1965-66. Thus , the 
achievement gap that has traditionally existed between the disadvantaged 
student and the middle class student appears to be gradually closing. 

' ' ' * H * • * t 

Title I students increased in percentile rank on standardized achievement 
tests, although the majority still fall in the first quartile. 

An analysis of the evaluation data submitted by school districts 

leads to certain conclusions. 

• The greatest progress in achievement was observed in districts, 
schools and grade levels that had the most comprehensive compensa- 
tory education programs concentrated on a few selected objectives. 
Projects which attempted through a single activity — such as field 
trips or arts and crafts — to overcome the learning problems 
caused by poverty usually failed to result in demonstrable achieve- 
ment gains. 

Xhe majority of the Title I programs were comprehensive in nature, 
with the primary activities concentrated in skill development areas; 
usually 'reading or language development. Supportive activities of 
successful programs included diagnosis of individual student learning 
, difficulties* counseling end guidance, inservice training of staff 
.personnel and efforts to increase parent involvement in the educa-. 

tional process. 

# 4 * 

A frequent element of successful comprehensive programs was a re- 
duced pupil- teacher ratio, usually accomplished by employment of 
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teacher aides. However, programs which consisted solely of reduced 
teacher load or class size — without additional services or special- 
ized instruction -- were generally not as effective in raising 
student achievement as were the comprehensive programs, 

• Achievement gains tended to be greatest in the elementary grades, 
especially in grades one through five. The least amount of growth 
was at the high school level, where some of the districts reported 
gains of less than one month per month of instruction. Generally, 
the elementary students tended to receive more saturated Title I 
services than did the secondary students. Also, increments of 
growth are more easily measured and observed in the elementary 

grades than in the secondary grades, 

• Greatest gains, on the average, were recorded in medium sized urban 
areas, and the least demonstrated gains were in the rural areas. 
Medium sized urban districts, which had Title I allocations large 
enough to support a comprehensive compensatory education program 
but had smaller concentrations of disadvantaged students with 

less severe educational problems than did the largest districts, 
averaged about two months' growth for every month of instruction. 

The largest districts' average was about a month's growth per month 
of instruction. 

The rural districts, on the other hand, tended to have smaller 
allocations with disadvantaged students spread over a larger geo- 
graphical area. These districts generally spent less per Title I 
student, indicating an effort to reach more children with a less 
comprehensive program. Rural districts also tended to lack the 




specialized personnel to implement or evaluate a comprehensive 
program. While rural districts reported positive change by their 
students , usually in grades one through five, in most cases the 
objective data submitted by the districts were inadequate to deter- 
mine the specific magnitude of growth. 

• In addition to increased student achievement, most districts 

reported that students in Title I programs improved in attitudes 
toward school, motivation in learning and self-confidence. These 

factors were often reflected in an increase in school attendance 

* * 

and a decrease in dropout rate and behavioral problems. 

Following are descriptions of some of the Title I activities and 
services. 

Reading . Title I students usually scored higher gains in vocabulary 
or word recognition skills than in paragraph meaning. Some districts made 
comparisons of gains of students from varying income backgrounds within the 
target areas. Children from the lowest income group in the target area 
schools made greater gains in vocabulary than in paragraph meaning, while 
the reverse was true of students from relatively higher income families 
within the target area. 

Students with the most severe reading disabilities among the disad- 
vantaged students in the target area were selected for remedial reading 
instruction. These students were usually a year or more behind the reading 
level of their disadvantaged classmates, which meant they were, even further 

* * * 9 

behind when compared to the general student population. 

The most frequent organizational system for remedial reading was 
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use of a special reading teacher who worked with a team in a reading labora- 
tory to diagnose and remedy individual learning deficiences, Almost 57 
percent of the reading projects used this system. Other frequent proced- 
ures were employment of teacher aides to assist regular classroom teachers 
during reading instruction and employment of additional classroom teachers 
to reduce class size. Many districts used more than one organizational 
system or modified the structure to account for variations in reading needs 
of students. For example, some districts used reading specialists for 
students with severe reading disabilities, while teacher aides were pro- 
vided for the regular teachers to assist students with less severe problems. 
An analysis of the most effective reading projects showed that they 
involved a substantially higher expenditure per student than the average 
for the state. Characteristics of the projects in which students with 
severe reading disabilities showed the greatest achievement gains were: 

• Students received reading instruction from a remedial reading 
specialist* Some projects also included the use of art aide to 
assist the remedial reading specialist, 

• The organizational system included extensive diagnostic services 
to identify causes of reading and/or learning deficiencies and 
specify remediation techniques. Some districts also developed 
case conference techniques using a variety of specialists to deter- 
mine the causes of reading and/or learning difficulties. Case con- 
ferences included recommendations and observations from the nurse, 
reading specialist, classroom teacher, counselor, teacher aide and 
school psychologist. 
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• The pupil- teacher ratio during remedial reading instruction was 

. i * 

five to one or smaller. 

• The organizational system provided for frequent communication 
between the reading specialist and the classroom teacher to dis- 
cuss individual student progress. 

• The organizational system used more than one instructional method 
for remedial reading. A pragmatic approach to reading instruction 
was adopted. The focus was on finding methods or techniques which 

* 

were successful with each individual student. Districts reported 
success in using a variety of instructional methods, including 
phonics training, creative writing, language experience stories 
and linguistic approaches. 

• The student received instruction in a room specifically organized 
for remedial reading instruction. The reading laboratory, also 
called a language laboratory or reading clinic, contained a wide 
variety of mechanical and printed devices which enabled the indivi- 
dual student to proceed at his own pace in remediation of a specific 
deficiency. Immediate assistance from an aide or a reading specialist 
was available when the student was not successful. 

In summary, the key to reading improvement for students with severe 
reading disabilities was a flexible instructional system conducted by a 
reading specialist working closely with the classroom teacher. The in- 
structional system contained enough individualized instruction and special- 
ized materials to guarantee daily success and continued improvement by 



each student 
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Guidance and Counseling . Guidance and counseling activities were 
aimed primarily at improving student attitudes, raising educational and 
occupational aspirations, improving school-parent relationships and diag- 
nosing student learning problems. In most cases guidance and counseling 

was a supportive activity to a curriculum program. 

Individual counseling was the most frequent procedure, followed by 
psychological testing. Parent and group counseling were also conducted in 
Title I programs. Among the trends was increased use of social workers 
for home visits and counselors at the elementary and junior high school 

level. 

The most effective counseling procedures were multiple counseling 
sessions, in which the counselor met with the student regularly over a 
substantial period of time, usually more than one semester. Other charac- 

teristics of effective counseling programs were: 

• There was frequent consultation between the classroom teachers, 

administrators and counselors. 

• Contacts between the counselor and the parents of the student 
were frequent. 

• After diagnosing the student* s learning problems, provision was 
made for follow-up activities. Thus, the counseling and psycho- 
logical staff assisted the school in placement of the student, 
then followed his progress in the compensatory education program. 

Inservice Training . An important element in the strengthening of 
instructional programs for disadvantaged youth is an effective inservice 
training program for personnel in compensatory education activities. In 
the first year of Title I, the emphasis of inservice training projects was 
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on improving the attitudes of school personnel toward disadvantaged children. 
During the 1966-67 school year, there was a significant shift from under 
standing the problems of the disadvantaged to the development of specific 
skills to meet the needs of disadvantaged students. There was also an in- 
crease in the number of inservice training projects concentrating on improving 
skills in diagnosing educational and learning deficiences and on development 
of new curriculum materials. Very little inservice training was directed 
specifically at improving skills in guidance and counseling. 

Elementary school teachers comprised more than two-thirds of the 
participants in training activities, while about one-fourth were secondary 
teachers. Only a small percentage of the participants were administrators 

or non-certificated personnel, such as teacher aides. 

Although the types and intensity of inservice training activities 
varied considerably, the most promising inservice projects were characterized 

by the following factors: 

• The goals of the inservice program were clearly defined and a con- 
centrated effort was made to improve instruction in a specific area. 

e The inservice program included all the professional and para-pro- 
fessional staff whose acquisition of new knowledge or a specific 
skill would affect the behavior or achievement of disadvantaged 

students. 

• Districts used a workshop approach with an organizational structure 

f 

which provided for small group interaction. 

• Skills were developed or modified over an extended period of time 

during the regular school year. 
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V 

• The attitude change or new skill advocated during the insefvice pro- 
gram was implemented and modified under local classroom conditions 

with local students. 

• The organizational system included routinely scheduled periodic 
group meetings of participants for discussion, evaluation and 
modification of new techniques and materials advocated during the 
initial phases of the training program. 

Least effective were inservice training programs that consisted of 
one all day meeting for the school year. It was usually a large group 
meeting with a formal speaker, and did not provide opportunities for indivi- 
dual participants to actually use new techniques or materials with disad- 
vantaged students. 

Teacher Aides . Teachers and administrators gave high praise to the 
value of non-certificated teacher aides in compensatory education activities. 
The aides were hired to reduce pupil-adult ratio, provide assistance and 
service to certificated personnel, allow the teacher time for special 
attention to individual students and serve as liaison between school and 

home. 

Assignments for teacher aides varied widely. The activities most 
frequently performed by aides were preparation of instructional materials, 
working with individual students and small groups, supervising class work 
and group games, correcting papers and performing clerical duties. In 
addition to using aides for classroom teachers, many districts employed 
aides to reading specialists, community workers, nurses, counselors, 
librarians and other personnel. 
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Teacher aides were. roost successful in projects where: 

• The aides, along with the classroom, teachers, received inservice 
training to familiarize them with the nature and purposes of the 
compensatory education program, 

• The duties of the aides were clearly delineated, 

• Bilingual aides were used in schools with large numbers of non- 
English speaking students. 

• The aides were recruited from the target area population. 

English as a Second Language (ESL) . English programs for non- 
English speaking students were concentrated in three areas of the state: 
the southern cpunties adjacent to the Mexican border, the San Joaquin 
Valley agricultural area and the large cities. 

Most of the ESL projects were conducted in special classrooms by 
bilingual teachers with the assistance of bilingual aides. Resource teachers 
were often employed to prepare materials for the teachers and students. Most 
of the programs relied on new and often experimental materials. Evaluation 
data indicated that the students* reading comprehension, ability to express 
ideas in English clearly and confidence in speaking increased as a result 
of ESL activities, 

V . , , 

The most successful ESL projects were those which included extensive 
involvement of parents and community resource persons in the activities. 

At the secondary level, an effective technique was to relate the use of 
English skills to vocational training programs. 

Preschool . An analysis of test data indicated that kindergarten 
children who had attended preschool scored substantially higher on reading 
readiness tests than did disadvantaged children who had not gone to pre- 
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school. The preschool programs were particularly helpful to youngsters 
from homes where English is not the primary language. The preschool chil- 
dren also scored higher on intelligence tests after participation in pre- 

■ . • • f . 

school activities. 

Other evaluation devices, such as teacher rating scales, indicated 
that the preschool children made appreciable progress in language and 
cognitive development. Their emotional maturity and behavior, especially 
in working cooperatively with other children, generally improved. 

Strong emphasis was placed in preschool programs on involvement of 
parents as volunteers and aides in the classroom and as participants in 
activities. 

Integration . Title I funds were used by several school districts 
to implement integration plans designed to alleviate the adverse effects 
of racial isolation on minority group students. 

The general pattern for integration was to reassign minority group 
students from heavily impacted target area schools to elementary schools 
which had small percentages of ethnic minority pupils and adequate class- 
room space. Where necessary, transportation was provided to the ’’receiving" 
schools. Some of the Title I services and personnel normally provided in 
the poverty area schools followed the integrated pupils to their new schools. 
These included language and remedial reading specialists, cultural enrich- 
ment, home-school coordinators, human relations specialists, free lunch 
programs and after-school study centers. In most of the districts, 1066-67 
was the first year of their integration program. 

Data submitted by the schbol districts indicated that the integrated 
students progressed at a slightly augmented rate of achievement, as compared 
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to their previous growth,, while the achievement of the "resident" students . 
in the receiving schools was not affected. Where studies were conducted 
to compare the achievement of integrated students with that of students 
who had similar pre-test scores but who remained in the poverty area schools, 
the integrated pupils made similar or slightly higher scores. 

Teachers reported that. the integrated pupils had shown improvement 
in attitude toward school, interest in learning, self-image and general 
appearance during the year. The majority of parents expressed the opinion 
that their children were getting a better education because of the inte- 
gration program. 

From the data available at this time, it appears that integration 
has had a positive effect on the minority children involved. There is 
evidence to suggest that the effect has been greatest on the higher 
achieving groups within the target area population. 

Other implications of the data are: 

• Integrated children seem to achieve higher when they are grouped 
with high achieving, academically-oriented pupils from the receiving 

schools. 

• Clustering the integrated students from the target area in a single 
class or with low-achieving pupils results in continued poor achievement. 

• Integration with motivated pupils results in improved performance on 
ability tests, even after a short time. 

Health Services . Through Title I, disadvantaged students in poverty 
areas received physical and dental examinations, nutrition in the form of 
free breakfasts, lunches or snacks, and instruction in proper health habits. 



Host of the health services programs were conducted by school nurses $ who „ ■ 

identified children to be referred to doctors and dentists for correction 
of medical and dental problems, including visual and auditory handicaps. 

Parents, as well as students, received health education instruction 
in nutrition, personal care, immunization and disease control. The nurses 
often served as the school-home liaison person, providing families with 
medical advice and information, gathering information on the reasons for 
student absences and relaying information from the school to home, 

* * * 4' 

The health services resulted in identification of many health pro- 
blems which were affecting student progress in school. Health services 
also resulted in an increase in parent involvement in school activities. 

Cultural Enrichment . Cultural enrichment activities were most 
effective when they were planned around classroom teaching units. In most 
cases, cultural enrichment was in the form of study trips, which were pre- 
ceded by classroom preparation so that the students gained an understanding 
and appreciation of what they would see. The study trips were followed up 
with discussions, written reports and other activities centered around the 
experiences of the students. 

Trips were conducted to governmental agencies, business firms, com- 
munity centers, institutions of higher education, parks and recreation 
areas, and fine arts performances. In many districts parents were encouraged 
to accompany their children on study trips, often as chaperones. 

Teachers reported that study trips were of value both as a teaching 
tool and as a means of broadening the cultural background of the students. 
These activities also helped improve the students' conceptual and verbal 
skills. 
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PROGRESS RATINGS 

Each project was rated by the Office of Compensatory Education on 
a four point scale as to its degree of success in meeting its objectives. 
The four ratings were "substantial progress," "moderate progress," "some 
progress," and "little or no progress or progress not specified." 

Rigorous standards were applied in judging the degree of success. 

To receive a rating of "substantial progress," a project had to result in 
substantial growth or positive change that was greater than would have 
been expected in the regular school program and that was statistically 
significant, meaning the obtained results could not have occurred by 
chance. A control or comparison group had to be used to show that the 
positive growth or change was due to the Title I project. 

For a project to receive a "moderate progress" rating, there also 
had to be substantial and significant growth or positive change. There 
was no control or comparison group, usually because none was available, 
but the magnitude of change was such that the same result would not have 
been expected from the regular school program. 

Projects receiving a "some progress" rating had data to show growth 
or positive change, although the magnitude of the growth or change was not 
sufficient to justify a higher rating. 

The "little or no progress or progress not specified" rating was 

* 

applied to projects which did not result in positive change or where growth 
was not specified. This included cases where the school officials stated 
that their project was effective or successful but submitted no supporting 




information. 
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The percentage of projects, categorized by their primary activity, 
receiving each rating in 1965-66 and 1966-67, is presented in Table E. 

It should be noted that the percentages of projects receiving each rating 
do not necessarily reflect the percentages of students participating in 
the projects. On the average, the projects that were more successful and 
received higher ratings were in the larger districts and involved larger 
numbers of students, while the projects with lower ratings tended to be in 
the smaller districts. For example, the 44.6 percent of the remedial 
reading projects which received a "substantial" or "moderate progress" 
rating represented more than two-thirds of the Title I students participating 
in reading activities. 

A comparison of the two years shows an increase in the percentage of 
1966-67 projects that were effective in meeting their objectives. In 

1966-67, 44.3 percent of the total projects received a "substantial progress" 

* 

or "moderate progress" rating, as compared to 33.7 percent in 1965-66. There 
was a corresponding decrease in the percentage of projects receiving lower 
ratings. About 85 percent of the projects in 1966-67 resulted in demon- 
strated growth or positive change to some degree. 

MIGRANT EDUCATION 

Through 1966 amendments to Title I, the California Plan for the . 

Education of Migrant Children was developed and implemented in the spring 

* 

of 1967. The program constituted California's first statewide effort to 
strengthen educational opportunities for children of migrant agricultural 
workers. Some 9,671 children participated in projects in 66 school dis- 
tricts in 21 counties. 
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Preschool 






1965-66 


3.9 


31.4 


33.3 


31.4 


51 


1966-67 


5.0 


45.0 


35.0 


15.0 


42 






Curriculum Programs -- 


« Total 




1965-66 


2.6 


35.7 


45.2 


16.5 


611 


1966-67 


9.0 


37.2 


39.9 


13.9 


621 




Curriculum Program — Ccpiraunicative Skills 




1965-66 


2.6 


36.8 


46.5 


14.0 


114 


1966-67 


9.3 


45.9 


31.4 


3.1 


169 




Curriculum Program — Remedial Reading 




1965-66 


2.4 


38.0 


46.2 


13.3 


368 


1966-67 


9.2 


35.4 


4 3.9 


11.7 


326 




Curriculum Program 


— English as 


a Second Language 


1965-66 


2.3 


27.9 


♦ 

44.1 


25. 6 


26 


1966-67 


3.2 


29.0 


48.4 


19.4 


31 






Supportive Auxiliary Services 




1965-66 


3.7 


15.7 


36.1 


44.5 


108 


1966-67 


9.4 


18.8 


37.6 


32.9 


52 



Guidance and Counseling 



1965- 66 

1966- 67 12.3 



30.0 

28.1 



33.8 

45.6 



36.2 

14.0 



80 

57 
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Progress 

X of Proj. 


Moderate 

Progress 

7. of Proj. 


Some Little or No 

Progress Specified Prog. 

7. of Proj. 7. of Projects 


Number of 
Projects 


1965- 66 

1966- 67 


6.6 

11.1 


Health Services 

46.7 26.7 

11.1 44.5 


20.0 

33.3 


15 

18 




School -Community Coordination 




1965-66 


m 


70.0 


23.3 


6.7 


30 


1966-67 


6.7 


33.3 


33.3 


26.7 


15 






Cultural Enrichment 






1965-66 


3.8 


21.8 


47.4 


27.0 


133 


1966-67 


7.5 


36.4 


36.4 


19.7 


66 






Reduction of Teacher Load 




1965-66 


m 


32.3 


43.4 


24.3 


99 


1966-67 


6.0 


37.4 


32.5 


24.1 


83 






Dropout Projects 






1965-66 


- 


80.0 


m 


20.0 


5 


1966-67 


20.0 


20.0 


20.0 


40.0 


5 




Study Centers and Tutoring Projects 




1965-66 


3.8 


22.6 


43.4 


30.2 


53 


1966-67 


10.4 


31.0 


27.6 


31.0 


29 






Xnservlce Education 






1965-66 


«• 


16.4 


24.7 


58.9 


73 


1966-67 


17.1 


48.6 


25.7 


8.6 


35 






Attitude Development 






1965-66 


m 


41.7 


45.8 


12.5 


24 


1966-67 


3.7 


25.9 


55.6 


14.8 


27 






TOTAL 






1965-66 


2.3 


31.4 


41.2 


25.1 


1,282 


1966-67 


9.0 


35.3 


38.8 


16.9 


1,050 
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A major feature of the migrant program was the development of a 
multi-district and multi-agency approach to the education of migratory 
children. Regional and countywide projects were implemented to demonstrate 
the advantages of coordinated efforts involving tunds and resources of 
several agencies* 

As most of the migrant children were Mexican-Americans with limited 
command of the English language, the instructional program placed strong 

4 

emphasis on language development and English as A Second Language. Pupil- 
adult ratios were substantially reduced to provide individualized and 
small group instruction. In the majority of cases, this objective was 
accomplished through use of teacher assistants and teacher aides, many 
of whom were bilingual and were former migrants. 

Aides were also used to provide direct contact with parents of - 
migrant children. Involvement of parents was, an important part of all 
the migrant projects. In addition to being employed as aides, they served 
as members of school district advisory committees to plan and implement , 
programs and participated in activities designed specifically to imprdve 
their understanding of the importance of education. 

Other major activities for migrant children included preschool, 
cultural enrichment, health and food services, physical education and 
recreation, and after school study centers. A primary goal of the Calif- 
ornia Plan for the Education of Migrant Children was full integration of 
the children into the mainstream of school activities. Whenever it was 
physically possible, migrant children were integrated into regular class- 
rooms rather than placed in separate classrooms or schools. The result 
of integration was that the migrant children gained rapidly in accultura- 
tion and language development because of increased contact with their 
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non-migrant classmates. 

The California Plan for the Education of Migrant Children included 
interstate cooperation with Arizona, Oregon, Texas and Washington, The 
five states participated in exchange of teachers, inservice education of 
migrant education staff personnel, transfer of student school and health 
records, and exchange of information on effective techniques in educating 
migrant children, 

PROBLEM AREAS 



Major problem areas in implementation of Title X programs in 
California were the reduction in appropriation and delay in funding, 
lack of adequate personnel and, in some cases, misunderstanding of the 
purpose of Title I, 

Reduction in Appropriation and Delay in Funding , The reduction 
of California* s Title I appropriation from the 1965-66 level created 
serious problems in maintaining the quality of the programs. 

The problems caused by reduced funding could be successfully re- 
solved only through a restoration of funds; however, steps were taken by 
the State Office of Compensatory Education and school districts to alleviate 
the effects of the cutback. Districts generally adopted one of three alter- 
natives: reduced the number of children served; continued some of the pre- 
vious year * s Title I activities with other resources, such as district 
funds; or eliminated or reduced some procedures, such as equipment purchases, 
and concentrated funds on personnel and services. 

Late Congressional action in appropriating funds for Title I com- 
pounded the program planning and implementation problems caused by the 
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cutback In funds • For maximum efficiency in use of resources , school dis- 
tricts must know the amount they have available from Title I in the spring 
of the previous school year. Late funding also had an adverse effect on 
employment of qualified personnel for Title X activities as recruitment is 
generally conducted during the spring and early* summer. 

The problems caused by late funding were partially alleviated by 
the State Office of Compensatory Education’s policy allowing school districts 
to apply and receive approval for 85 percent of their previous year’s allo- 
cation amount, pending official action by Congress. This allowed school 
districts to begin implementing their Title I program prior to notification 
of their actual allocation. However, some of the districts, particularly 
the smaller ones, postponed implementation of their 1966-67 projects until 
they received official notification of their entitlement. Consequently, 
many projects were not in operation for the full school year. In addition 
to earlier Congressional action on appropriations, funding over a longer 
period of time is needed to reduce uncertainty of allocations and to pro- 
mote more efficient long range planning. 

Lack of Personnel . The inadequate supply of qualified personnel, 
especially specialists such as reading teachers and school-community liaison 
workers, continued to be a major problem during the 1966-67 school year. 
School districts generally attempted to resolve their personnel problems 
by special trainings for existing employees and by extensive use of para- 
professionsls, especially teacher and. clerical aides. 

Many smaller districts also had insufficient personnel with the 
background and knowledge to plan, implement and evaluate compensatory 
education programs. Use of county office personnel, contracts with outside 
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consultants , development of cooperative projects and assistance from the 
State Office of Compensatory Education helped alleviate the problem. 

More intensified inservice training for all staff personnel in 
compensatory education is needed. School district reports indicated 
that few administrators or teacher aides were receiving inservice training. 
There was also evidence that many teachers in compensatory education schools 
were not aware of the purposes of the specialized programs for disadvantaged 
children. 

Misunderstanding of Title 1 Philosophy . A major problem during the 
1965-66 school year was that many school districts misunderstood the con- 
cept of the program and sought approval for general aid programs rather 
than activities concentrating on the needs of the most disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Great progress has been made in ttiis area and the problem was sub- 
stantially reduced during the 1966-67 school year, as the concept of 
compensatory education for disadvantaged children gained understanding 
and acceptance. 

However, the problem still exists in some school districts, which 
continue to submit applications that would spread the funds too thinly over 
a poorly defined target area. Because funds are insufficient to enable all 
children in need of compensatory education to receive services, it is 
necessary to focus activities on the learning handicaps of the most 
severely disadvantaged students. 
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SECTION I 



A GENERAL LOOK AT ESEA TITLE I IN CALIFORNIA 



This section gives an overview of ESEA Title I in California during 
1966-67, including statewide statistics on school district activities and 
operations « 
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A GENERAL LOOK AT TITLE I IN CALIFORNIA 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title I, author 
ized federal funds to strengthen educational programs for economically, 
socially and culturally disadvantaged children. Title I was first imple- 
mented in the spring semester of 1965-66, and the 1966-67 school year 

marked its first full year of operation. 

Title I is California's major source of funds for compensatory educa- 
tion programs to raise the achievement level of children from low-income 
families. Compensatory education recognizes that if every child is to 
receive an equal opportunity to succeed to the full extent of his potential, 
the schools must often compensate for the disadvantaged backgrounds of 
some children who have educational needs that cannot be met by the regular 

instructional program. 

Title 1 programs served children and youths of all ages, from the 
youngster who had not yet entered kindergarten to the teenagers who had 
already dropped out of high schools. 

FUNDS AND PARTICIPANTS 

California's allocation under ESEA. Title I for 1966-67 was $73.6 
million, as compared to $78.5 million in 1965-66. In both years, funds were 
included for handicapped children in state hospitals and state schools. 

During 1966-67, however, new amendments passed by Congress in 1966 earmarked 
part of the state's allocation for programs serving children of migrant 
agricultural workers, and neglected and delinquent youths in state and 
local institutions. 

school District programs . When funds for programs for specialized 
categories of children are subtracted from the state's total Title I allocation 
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the amount available for school district programs was $70.7 million, with 938 

districts participating in 1966-67. 

While the funds available for school district programs decreased, the 

number of students eligible and participating increased from 289,382 in 

1965-66 to 372,146 in 1966-67. Therefore, the amount of Title I funds approved 

per student dropped from $252 in 1965-66 to $190 in 1966-67. 

Of the students participating in 1966-67. 16.140 were enrolled in non- 
public schools. Table I-A shows the grade-by-grade distribution of Title X 
students in the public and non-public schools. Among the public school 
dents, 1.4 percent were in preschool, 41.1 percent were in the kindergarten 
and primary grades, 24.3 percent were in the upper elementary grades, 19.8 
percent were in the junior high grades and 13.4 percent were in the high 
school grades. Elementary school students, then, comprised two-thirds of 

the participants in Title I programs. 

In addition to students, 1,055 dropouts and 16,001 adults participated 

in Title I programs. 

Specialized Programs . Of the state's total Title I allocation for 
1966-67, $1.4 million was approved for compensatory education activities for 
children of migrant agricultural laborers. The total number of children par- 
ticipating in the California Plan for Migrant Education, which was implemented 

in the spring, was 9,671. 

About $442,000 was approved for projects for handicapped children in 
state hospitals and state schools. These Included mentally ill and mentally 
retarded children in state hospitals operated by the California State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, and blind, deaf and cerebral palsied children enrolled 
in residential schools administered by the California State Department of 
Education. The California Youth Authority received $203,000 in funds for 
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Title I programs for neglected and delinquent youths in its institutions, 
while about $800,000 was earmarked for programs that served neglected and 
delinquent youths in local institutions. The remainder of Section I per- 
tains to school district Title I programs for regularly enrolled disadvan- 
taged children in public and non-public schools. Reports on programs for 
specialized categories of students are contained in Section IV. 

ACTIVITIES 

The categories of activities and their frequency as the primary, 
secondary or tertiary activity of school district projects conducted under 
Title I in 1966-67 are shown in Table I-B. As the categories of primary, 
secondary and other are mutually exclusive, adding the percents of the 
three categories would be misleading. Secondary and tertiary activities 
were implemented, in most cases, to support the objectives of the primary 

activity. 

For example, a district's project may have had as its major objective 
the improvement of reading skills. Its primary activity would be a reading 
program, which falls in the curriculum programs category. Recognizing that 
one cause of its students' reading problems might be poor eyesight and 
hearing, the district hired personnel for vision and audiometric screening. 
Health services would be the district's secondary activity. In addition, 
the project may have included cultural study trips to broaden the students' 
backgrounds and employment of teacher aides to enable the teacher to work 
more intensively with individual students. Reduction of teacher load and 
cultural enrichment would be designated as tertiary activities of the project. 

The activities were identified by projects and not by districts. Some 
districts operated several projects, and each of these had a primary activity 
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and perhaps supporting activities. Another district conducting the same 
activities, but under one project, may have had only one primary activity 
and several secondary and tertiary activities. Table I-B is based on 1,118 
projects implemented by 702 districts. 

The majority of the primary activities were curriculum programs 
directed toward raising achievement in subject skill areas. The most fre- 
quent curriculum programs were in the areas of reading and basic communication 
skills. Other activities falling in the curriculum programs category, but 
conducted less frequently, were English as a Second Language, social studies, 
science, mathematics and a comprehensive curriculum comprising more than one 
subject area* 

Second in order of emphasis as a primary activity was reduction of 
teacher load, which accounted for eight percent of the projects. The most 
prevalent methods of reducing teacher load was employment of teacher aides, 
followed by adding elementary teachers. Other categories accounting for 
more than five percent of the primary activities were cultural enrichment 
and guidance and counseling. 

A comparison of 1966-67 activities with 1965-66 activities is presented 
in Table I-C. There were several shifts in emphasis between the two years. 
Curriculum programs increased by 10 percentage points as the primary activity, 
while cultural enrichment decreased by 4 percentage points, and auxiliary 
services -- which included library services, physical education, special 
education and speech therapy — dropped by 5 percentage points. Reduction 
of teacher load, which constituted 23.4 percent of the secondary activities 
in 1965-66, accounted for only 11*2 percent of the secondary activities in 
1966-67. Part of the decrease could be attributed to the 1966 amendments to 
the McAteer Act of 1965, which made available state funds for reducing pupil- 
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TABLE I-D 

FUNDS ENCUMBERED FOR TITLE I ACTIVITY CATEGORIES 1966-67 



$ ENCUMBERED FOR 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY PRIMARY ACTIVITY 


$ ENCUMBERED FOR 
SECONDARY ACTIVITY 


$ ENCUMBERED FOR 
TERTIARY ACTIVITY 


Preschool 


2,468,185 


198,858 


134,531 


Curriculum Programs 
Language Development 
Remedial Reading 
All Others 


6,223,112 

13,705,635 

4,399,086 


517,176 

1,267,306 

2,380,412 


132,441 

32,101 

622,490 


Supportive and 
Auxiliary Services 


1,667,036 


780,849 


516,305 


Guidance and 
Counseling 


1,930,812 


1,329,869 


1,176,153 


Health Services 


920,577 


347,788 


159,483 


S cho o 1 - Commun i t y 
Coordination 


586,590 


93,172 


110,379 


Cultural Enrichment 


955,749 


468,888 


351,165 


Reduction of 
Teacher Load 


4,420,707 


1,991,275 


1,117,528 


Dropout 

Projects 


357,826 


17,000 


116,716 


Study Centers 
and Tutoring 


429,038 


133,989 


89,468 


Inservice Education 


587,651 


260,185 


508,000 


Intergroup Relations 


102,009 


m mm 


— 


Improved Physical 
Environment and Addi- 
tional Equipment 


141,321 


52,995 


25,096 


Attendance Improve- 
ment 


276,834 


347,140 


103,538 


Attitude Development 


569,311 


1,289,179 


96,066 
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teacher ratio in some of the school districts* 

The amount of funds that districts reported they encumbered for 
various activities is shown in Table I-D. The table is not to be construed 
as a financial report, which districts must submit separate from their 
evaluation report and which must follow established accounting procedures. 

The table is presented to reflect the relative financial emphases that 
districts placed on different activities. 

The table is based on projects of 702 districts and does not include 
funds for summer school activities, capital outlay or administrative expenses. 

OBJECTIVES 

Each district, in developing an application for Title I funds, was 
required to state the objectives of its project or projects. A list supplied 
by the U. S. Office of Education was used to categorize objectives. The 
most frequent objectives of Title I projects, stated in general terms, in 
1966 ’67 were; 

• Improve classroom performance in reading beyond usual expectation. 

• Improve performance as measured by standardized achievement tests. 

• Improve the verbal functioning level of the children. 

• Change (in a positive direction) the children's attitudes toward 
school and education. 

• Improve the children's self-image. 

A comparison of the objectives reported by districts for 1965-66 and 
1966-67 is shown in Table I-E. A project could have more than one objective. 
The increase in numbers of objectives in 1966-67 reflects the efforts of 
districts to implement more comprehensive projects. Percentages listed for 
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CODE FOR TABLE I-E 



Achievement 



11 To improve performance as measured by standardized achievement tests. 

12 To improve classroom performance in reading beyond usual expectation. 

13 To improve classroom performance in other skill areas beyond usual expectations. 

14 Other achievement objectives 



Ability 



21 To improve performance as measured by standardized tests of intellectual ability. 

22 To improve the verbal functioning level of the children. 

23 To improve the non-verbal functioning level of the children. 

24 Other ability objectivec 



Attitude 

31 To improve the children's self-image. 

32 To change (in a positive direction) the children's attitudes toward school and 

education. 

33 To raise the children's occupational and/or educational aspirational level. 

34 To increase the children's expectations of success in school. 

35 Other attitudinal objectives 



Behavior 

41 To improve the children's average daily attendance. 

42 To improve the holding power of schools (to decrease the dropout rate). 

43 To reduce the rate and severity of disciplinary problems. 

44 To improve and increase the children's attention span. 

45 Other objectives dealing with children's behavior 



Other Areas Relating to the Learning Process 

51 To improve the physical health of the children. 

52 To improve the nutritional health of the children. 

53 To improve the children's emotional and social stability and/or that of their 

families. 

54 To provide adequate clothing for the children. 

55 Other objectives relating to the learning process 



Unique Objectives 

61 English as a foreign language. 

62 Reduce class size. 

63 Cultural enrichment. 

64 In-service training. 

65 Improve home-school communication. 
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TABLE I-E 



COMPARISON OF TITLE I PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: 1965-66 AND 1966-67 



1965-66 1966-67 

OBJECTIVE NO, OF PROJS. % OF OBJTVS. NO. OF PROJS. % OF OBJTVS. 



Achievement 


11 


120 


9.4 


12 


290 


22.7 


13 


156 


12.2 


14 


23 


1.8 


Ability 


21 


3 


.2 


22 


48 


3.8 


23 


9 


.7 


24 


1 


.1 


Attitude 


31 


19 


1.5 


32 


33 


2.6 


33 


24 


1.9 


34 


28 


2.2 


35 


2 


.2 


Behavior 


41 


5 


.4 


42 


10 


.8 


43 


1 


.1 


44 


1 


.1 


45 


1 


.1 


Other Areas 


51 


43 


3.4 


52 


5 


.4 


53 


34 


2.7 


54 


1 


.1 


55 


64 


5.0 


Unique Objectives 


61 


32 


2.5 


62 


73 


5.7 


63 


155 


12.2 


64 


76 


6.0 


65 


16 


1.2 



391 


13.3 


417 


14.1 


192 


6.5 


44 


1.5 



59 


2.0 


373 


12.7 


73 


2.5 


20 


.7 



300 


10.2 


277 


9.4 


81 


2.7 


182 


6.1 


20 


.7 



40 


1.4 


46 


1.6 


41 


1.4 


24 


.8 


7 


.2 



33 


1.1 


19 


.6 


63 


2.1 


5 


.2 


35 


1.2 



29 


1*0 


23 


.8 


85 


2.9 


43 


1.5 


25 


.8 
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objectives should be compared within years and not between years v because the 
base of the percentage computation changed due to the increase in numbers of 
objectives listed. 

Generally, the shifts in objectives relate to the shifts in primary 
activities reflected in Table I-C, For example, the number of projects aimed 
at improving reading performance (Code 12) increased from 290 in 1965-66 to 
417 in 1966-67, which relates to the increase in curriculum programs in 
reading. The substantial increase in projects with objectives in the "attitude" 

r 

category reflected the increase in counseling and guidance and other attitude 
development activities, 

PERSONNEL AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

To implement their Title I programs, school districts Increased their 
staffs by 20,242 persons, of which about 6,500 were volunteers. The largest 
increase in employed personnel was in the category of teacher aides, with 
4,274 hired on a full time or part time basis. Elementary school teachers 
constituted the next largest group of new employees. A breakdown of the number 
of positions supported by Title I during 1966-67 is shown in Table I-F. 

State guidelines required that school districts establish advisory 
committees for Title I to insure community involvement in programs for dis- 
advantaged children. A total of 7,577 persons served on school district 
advisory committees during 1966-67. Of the committee members, 5,012 were 
residents of the target area, and 2,869 were parents of disadvantaged children 
participating in Title I activities. 

In working with advisory committees, 44.6 percent of the school dis- 
tricts reported a high degree of success, 46.8 percent reported an average 
degree of success and 8.6 percent reported a low degree of success. 
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TABLE I-F 



NUMBER OF POSITIONS SUPPORTED 
BY ESEA TITLE I FUNDS 
1966-67 









More than 




Positions 




Full 


Half-Time 


Half-Time 




Time 


Less than 
Full-Time 


or Less 





Teaching 



Teacher - Pre-kindergarten 


207 


30 


60 


Teacher - Kindergarten 


111 


4 


20 


Teacher - Remedial Reading 


985 


71 


261 


Speech Correctionist 


29 


70 


30 


Teacher of the Handicapped 


42 


3 


37 


Elementary Teacher 


633 


112 


1,003 


Secondary Teacher 


624 


68 


275 


Other teaching assignments 








not listed above 


210 


41 


570 


Total Teaching 


2,841 


399 


2,256 


Non-Teaching 








Teacher Aide 


1,412 


934 


1,928 


Librarian 


140 


26 


92 


Supervisor or Administrator 


170 


33 


289 


Counselor 


268 


16 


124 


Psychologist 


54 


12 


112 


Testing assignment 


20 


2 


34 


Social work assignment 


50 


11 


27 


Attendance assignment 


42 


5 


22 


Nurse 


115 


25 


118 


Dental Hygienist 


4 


1 


10 


Clerical position 


754 


116 


349 


Volunteer 


81 


113 


6,350 


Other 


252 


37 


598 


Total Non- Teaching 


3,362 


1,331 


10,053 


GRAND TOTAL 


6,203 


1,730 


12,309 
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TABLE I-G 

TYPES OF EVALUATION DEVICES 
USED MOST FREQUENTLY TO ASSESS PROJECT ACTIVITES 

TYPE TYPE 

1966-67 PERCENTAGE 1965-66 PERCENTAGE 



Standardized 




Standardized 




Achievement Tests 


58.4 


Achievement Tests 


29.2 


Teacher 




Teacher 




Observations 


11.8 


Observations 


26.1 


Questionnaires to 
Teachers 


6.6 


Pupil Count 


8.3 


Anecdotal Records 


6.0 


Questionnaire to 
Parents 


7.8 


Other published 
Tests 


5.2 


Anecdotal Records 


7.2 


Pupil Count 


3.5 


Local Constructed 
Achievement Tests 


7.2 


Locally Constructed 
Achievement Tests 


3.4 


Other Published 
Tests 


5.4 


Ability Tests 


1.8 


Local Attitude Scales 


4.1 


Questionnaire to 
Students 


1.7 


Attendance Records 


2.4 


Local Attitude Scales 


1.5 


Questionnaire to 
Students 


1.5 
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EVALUATION METHODS 

Standardized achievement tests were used by most districts to evaluate 
the effectiveness of their Title I projects in meeting the stated objectives. 
This reflects the emphasis of the projects on raising student achievement 
level. Teacher observations were the second most frequently used evaluation 
technique. A comparison of the 10 most common evaluation methods for 1965-66 
and 1966-67 is shown in Table I-G. The percentage of projects evaluated by 
standardized tests doubled from 29.2 percent in 1965-66 to 58.4 percent in 
1966-67. In both years, six of the top ten ranked devices were objective 
in measurement, while the remaining four were subjective, 

SUCCESS OF ACTIVITIES 

Each project was rated by the Office of Compensatory Education^ 

Bureau of Evaluation and Research, on a four point scale as to its degree 
of success. The four ratings were "substantial progress," "moderate pro- 
gress," "some progress," and"little or no progress or progress not specified." 

vigorous standards were applied by the Office of Compensatory Educa- 
tion in judging the degree of success. To receive a rating of "substantial 
progress," a project had to result in substantial growth or positive change 
that was greater than would have been expected in the regular school program 
and that was statistically significant, meaning the obtained results could 
not have occurred by chance. A control or comparison group had to be used 
to show that the positive growth or change was due to the Title I project. 

For a project to receive a "moderate progress" rating, there also had 
to be substantial and significant growth or positive change. There was no 
control or comparison group, usually because none was available, but the 
magnitude of change was such that the same result would not have been inspected 



from the regular school program. 

Projects receiving a "some progress" rating had data to show growth or 
positive change, although the magnitude of the growth or change was not suf- 
ficient to justify a higher rating. 

The "little or no progress" rating was applied to projects which did 
not result in positive change or where growth was not specified. This in- 
cluded cases where the school officials stated that their project was effec- 
tive or successful but submitted no supporting information. 

The percentage of projects, categorized by their primary activity, 
receiving each rating in 1966-67 and 1966, is presented in Table I-H. A 
comparison of the two years shows an increase in the percentage of 1966-67 
projects that were effective in meeting their objectives. In 1966-67, 44.3 
percent of the projects received a "substantial progress" or "moderate pro- 
gress" rating, as compared to 33.7 percent in 1965-66. About 85 percent of 
the projects in 1966-67 resulted in demonstrated growth or positive change 
to some degree. 
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TABLE I-H 

PROGRESS REPORT ON PRIMARY ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED 
BY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
1965-66 AND 1966-67 





Substantial 


Moderate 


Some Little or No 


Number of 




Prr press 


Progress 


Progress 


Progress 


Projects 




% of Proj. 


% of Proj. 


% of Proj. °< 


o of Proj • 










Preschool 






1965-66 


3.9 


31.4 


33.3 


31.4 


51 


1966-67 


5.0 


45.0 


' 35.0 


15.0 


42 






Curriculum Programs -- Total 






1965-66 


2.6 


35.7 


45.2 


16.5 


611 


1966-67 


9.0 


37.2 


39.9 


13.9 


621 




Curriculum Program -- Communicative 


Skills 




1965-66 


2.6 


36.8 


46.5 


14.0 


114 


1966-67 


9.3 


45.9 


31.4 


3.1 


169 




Curriculum Program -- Remedial Reading 




1965-66 


2.4 


38.0 


46.2 


13.3 


368 


1966-67 


9.2 


35.4 


43.9 


11.7 


326 




Curriculum Program - 


- English as a Second Language 




1965-66 


2.3 


27.9 


44.1 


25.6 


* 26 


1966-67 


3.2 


29.0 


48.4 


19.4 


31 






Supportive Auxiliary Services 




1965-66 


3.7 


15.7 


36.1 


44.5 


108 


1966-67 


9.4 


18.8 


37.6 


32.9 


52 






Guidance and Counseling 




* 


1965-66 




30.0 


33.8 


36.2 


80 


1966-67 


12.3 


28.1 


45.6 


14.0 


57 
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TABLE I-H (Cont.) 





Substantial 


Moderate 


Some Little or No 


Number of 




Progress 


Progress 


Progress Progress 


Projects 




% of Proj. 


% of Proj. 7. of Proj. /. 


of Proj. 








Health Services 






1965-66 


6.6 


46.7 


26.7 


20.0 


15 

1 O 


1966-67 


11.1 


11.1 


44.5 


33.3 


18 






School-Community Coordination 






1965-66 




70.0 


23.3 


6.7 


30 

i r 


1966-67 


6.7 


33.3 


33.3 


26.7 


15 






Cultural Enrichment 






1965-66 


3.8 


21.8 


47.4 


27.0 


133 


1966-67 


7.5 


36.4 


36.4 


19.7 


66 






Reduction 


of Teacher Load 






1965-66 




32.3 


43.4 


24.3 


99 


1966-67 


6.0 


37.4 


32.5 


24.1 


83 






Dropout Projects 






1965-66 




80.0 


- 


20.0 


5 


1966-67 


20.0 


20.0 


20.0 


40.0 


5 






Study Centers 


and Tutoring Projects 




1965-66 


3.8 


22.6 


43 .4 


30.2 


53 

O a 


1966-67 


10.4 


31.0 


27.6 


31.0 


29 






Inservice Education 






1965-66 


m 


16.4 


24.7 


58.9 


73 

O r 


1966-67 


17.1 


48.6 


25.7 


8.6 


35 






Attitude Development 






1965-66 


m 


41.7 


45.8 


12.5 


24 

ft *j 


1966-67 


3.7 


25.9 


55.6 


14.8 


27 








TOTAL 






1965-66 


2.3 


31.4 


41.2 


25.1 


1,282 


1966-67 


9.0 


35.3 


38.8 


16.9 


1,050 
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SECTION II 



AN ANALYSIS OF SELECTED SCHOOL DISTRICT REPORTS 



This section contains an analysis of a sample of school district 



Title I programs in four types of population areas; central city, urban 
suburban and rural. 



CENTRAL CITY DISTRICTS 



The eight school districts with the largest ESEA Title I entitlements 
for 1966-67 were analyzed separately because they represent a significant 
portion of the funds spent and the children involved. These districts serve 
the central cities of California where the largest concentrations of dis- 
advantaged children from poverty backgrounds reside and attend school. The 
districts were Fresno City Unified School District, Long Beach Unified School 
District, Los Angeles City Unified School District, Oakland Unified School 
District, Sacramento City Unified School District, San Diego City Unified 
School District, San Francisco Unified School District and Stockton Unified 
School District* 

The smallest of these districts had an ESEA Title I allocation of 
$960,000; the other seven received more than $1 million each, with the big- 
gest district having an allocation of $14*8 million. The total approved 
for the eight districts was $27,938,093, which represented 38 percent of 
the ESEA Title I funds in California for 1966-67* 

PARTICIPANTS AND STAFF 

Participants . ESEA Title I programs in the central cities served 
140,025 children from preschool through the twelfth grade. Of these chil- 
dren, 131,875 attended public schools and 8,150 attended non-public schools. 
Preschool children totaled 3,219 while 591 dropouts were involved in continua- 
tion or work study programs. 

A grade level breakdown of public and non-public school children 
participating in the central cities* programs is presented in Table II -A. 
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TABLE II-A 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN SERVED BY TITLE I ACTIVITIES IN EIGHT 
CENTRAL CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS DURING 1966-67 



Grade 


Public 


Non-Public Total 


P 


3,169 


50 


3,219 


K 


11,737 


71 


11,808 


1 


14,530 


576 


15,106 


2 


15,100 


770 


15,870 


3 


12,991 


735 


13,726 


4 


10,181 


771 


10,952 


5 


9,521 


508 


10,029 


6 


9,171 


409 


9,580 


7 


10,053 


1,064 


11,117 


8 


8,573 


1,008 


9,581 


9 


7,796 


392 


8,188 


10 


7,268 


810 


8,078 


11 


6,298 


552 


6,850 


12 


5,487 


434 


5,921 


TOTAL 


131,875 


8,150 


140,025 



In addition to children. Title I activities in the eight central 
cities served 2,501 adults. The adults Included beneficiaries of activities 
such as parent counseling or continuing education and participants in in- 
service training programs for staff personnel. 

Staff, To implement curricular activities, additional teachers were 
hired by the central cities with ESEA Title I funds. These included pre- 
school teachers, kindergarten teachers, remedial reading specialists, teachers 
for handicapped children, and elementary and secondary school teachers. 
Personnel were hired on a full-time, half-time or less than half-time basis. 
Supportive personnel were also hired for curriculum programs or for 
administrative aspects of Title I activities. While most of the non- teaching 
positions were teacher aides, one school district reported that it used 
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3,000 volunteers on a part-time basis. Other supportive personnel included 
librarians, administrators, counselors, psychologists, social workers, 
nurses and clerical positions. 

Table II-B shows the numbers of personnel supported by Title I funds 
in the eight central cities during 1966-67. 



TABLE II-B 

NUMBER OF POSITIONS SUPPORTED BY ESEA TITLE I FUNDS 
IN EIGHT CENTRAL CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS DURING 1966-67 



POSITIONS 



Full 

Time 



More than 
Half-Time 
Less than 
Full Time 



Half-time 
Or Less 



Teaching: 

Preschool 

Kindergarten 

Remedial Reading 

Speech Correctionist 

Handicapped 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Other 



Total 



Non-Teaching: 

Teacher Aide 
Librarian 

Supervisor or Administrator 

Counselor 

Psychologist 

Testing Assignment 

Social Work Assignment 

Attendance Assignment 

Nurse 

Dental Hygienist 
Clerical Position 
Volunteers 
Other 



Total 



TOTAL 



123 


4 


18 


61 


304 


4 


24 


3 


31 


2 


35 


167 




656 


384 


9 


8 


17 


4 


300 


1,090 


23 


1,041 


170 


114 


520 


60 




4 


57 


4 


72 


130 




7 


10 




1 


8 

11 


27 




1 


44 




19 


1 


456 


29 


76 


164 


1 


3,165 

21 


1,138 


148 


3,886 


2,228 


171 


4,927 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RE LATIONSHIPS 

The ESEA Title I requirements for coordination of school and community 
programs, participation of non-public school children and efforts to alle- 
viate the negative effects of de facto segregation are particularly impor- 
tant in the central cities. The eight largest districts serve areas where 
Community Action programs, non-public schools and concentrations of minority 

group children are the most prevalent. 

Coordination with Community Action Agencies. All eight districts 
served a geographic area where there was an approved Community Action pro- 
gram. When asked to report the degree of success achieved in securing the 
cooperation of the Community Action agency, four districts indicated "high,” 
two districts indicated "average" and two districts indicated "low." 

Districts were asked to report any problems that were encountered 
in securing coordination with Community Action agencies. Four districts 
indicated there were no problems, while others made the following recommen- 
dations for corrective action: 

• Headstart programs should be funded through and supervised by 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 



The relationship of the Economic Opportunity Act to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act needs further clarification. 

The purpose of application review by Community Action agencies 
needs to be further defined. Some Community Action agencies 
feel they should have the authority to sanction or approve the 
school district’s ESEA Title I program. 

More lead time from the federal government is needed so school 
districts know at an earlier date the funds available for various 
aspects of their programs for disadvantaged children. 

Community Action agencies should report their programstoschool 
districts to avoid duplication and over-saturation of services in 
areas of joint jurisdiction. 
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District Advisory Committee, All eight central city school districts 
established district advisory committees for ESEA Title I programs, as 
required by State guidelines* Total membership on these committees was 
333 persons, of whom 211 were residents in the target area and 168 were 
parents of children participating in Title I activities* Community per- 
sonnel on the advisory committees included representatives of public and 
non-public schools. Community Action agencies, ethnic action groups, PTA*s 
and school boards. Five districts reported a "high" degree of success in 
working with the advisory committee, two districts reported an "average" 
degree of success and one district reported a "low" degree of success. 

Non-Public Schools* Non-public school children participated in 
Title I activities in all eight districts. Districts reported that of the 
44 activities involving non-public school children, 39 were operated on 
non-public school grounds and served a total of 13,097 children. Five 
projects were conducted on public school facilities and served 1,037 non- 
public school children. Each of the central city districts reported a 
"high" degree of success in developing and implementing cooperative pro- 
jects involving both public and non-public school children. The districts 
indicated that the relationship between public and non-public school programs 

was excellent. 

Integration. Some effort was made by seven of the central city 
districts to alleviate the effects of de facto segregation. In some dis- 
tricts, children from predominantly minority group populated schools were 
transported to other schools. Title I programs enabled student exchange 
activities between target schools and non-target schools and joint activities 
of both an academic and cultural enrichment nature. Expansion or establish- 
ment of human relations programs was included in Title I programs. 
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I* 

OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 

■i 

j 

Programs and activities in the central cities were directed primarily ] 

toward the improvement of student achievement levels from preschool through 
high school. Comprehensive programs were conducted by the districts, with i 

the main emphasis on curricular activities in the areas of language develop- 
ment, remedial reading, English as a Second Language and mathematics. 

Associated with curricular programs were ancillary services, such as guidance 
and counseling, health services, cultural enrichment and libraries. Special 
activities such as study centers and tutorial projects were developed to 
provide additional assistance to children having difficulties in school. 

Six of the central city districts provided library services, coun- 
seling and guidance programs and health services, with nurses employed by 
five of the districts. Cultural enrichment activities were operated by all 
eight districts as part of their program to improve opportunities and ex- 
periences of disadvantaged youth. 

Reduction of teacher load to support the curriculum program was accom- 
pushed by reducing class size, hiring teacher aides and teacher assistants 
and organizing teacher teams. One source of teacher assistants was college 

students. 

Three central city districts conducted programs specifically designed 
to improve the student’s self-image, attitude toward school and education, 
occupational aspirations and attitude toward success. Other activities 
described by one or more districts included efforts to improve attendance, 
reduce the dropout rate and improve the physical environment. 

Inservice education programs for Title I staff personnel were con- 
ducted in all eight central city districts. Equipment purchased with Title I 
funds totaled $ 1.2 million in 1966 - 67 , a reduction of 70 percent from the 
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$4.1 million spent by the central cities in 1965-66. ■ 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES * 

The eight central city districts generally had the most sophisticated 
evaluation designs and techniques. All eight used a pre and post test 
design in obtaining objective data on the curricular aspects of their 
program. 

In most instances, achievement test data was gathered as part of the 
i district* s regular testing program, but in other cases specific achievement 

tests were used to evaluate particular activities. 

Attitudinal scales, rating scales and questionnaires were developed 
by the central city districts to elicit information on the objectives and 
purposes of compensatory education programs. Opinions of pupils, parents, 

i 

teachers and principals were sought to assess the effectiveness of specific 

i 

c 

activities. 

The central cities analyzed their evaluation results by descriptive 
methods, including percentile ranks, quartile ranks, medians and grade 
equivalents to report placement status of students. Means and standard 
deviations were computed and reported. Use of inferential statistics 
included t-tests, the chi square test, and analysis of variance and covariance. 
Comparison data were provided from regression equations, national and/or 

state norms and children with similar characteristics to Title I children 

f 

l 

but not participating in Title I activities. 

* 

FINDINGS 

l 

Remedial Reading . Remedial reading programs were operated by all 
eight central city districts. The districts reported that 42,367 children 
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were involved in reading programs during 1966-67. The modal program time 
was nine months* 

Several approaches were used by the central cities to implement 
reading programs. Children left their regular classrooms for part of the 
day to receive individualized and small group instruction by reading special- 
ists. Three teachers were assigned to every two classrooms in grades one 
through three, while five teachers worked with four classrooms in grades 
four through six to assist in reading and language instruction. Tea 
aides were provided in classrooms so the regular teacher could devote more 
attention to remediation problems. Reading laboratories were staffed by a 
teacher and two aides, with supplementary materials and equipment provided 
for children with diagnosed remedial needs. One district with a saturation 
program approached remediation with reduced class size, speech therapists, 
community teachers, social workers, paid aides and volunteers, after school 

tutorial centers and cultural enrichment materials. 

Evaluation strategies for remedial reading programs involved the 
use of silent reading tests, oral reading tests, interviews with teachers 
and principals, questionnaires to regular teachers and teacher evaluations. 

In the central cities where reading specialists were used, the 
students showed achievement gains approximating one month for every month 
of instruction. In general, second and third grade students made greater 
gains than did first grade pupils. At the intermediate level, fourth grade 
pupils made greater progress than did fifth and sixth grade pupils, with 

sixth graders making the least progress. 

Remedial assistance to junior high school pupils in grades seven, 

eight and nine was provided in reading clinics on the basis of a pre- 
determined reading level. Achievement test results indicated that students 
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gained about eight months in reading level during the school year. Gains 
were registered in all three grades, with greater gains in grades seven 
and eight. Supportive services in the junior high schools included nurses, 
guidance consultants, psychological testing consultants, instructional 
media specialists and parent aides in the classroom. 

Senior high school students in reading and language programs showed 
a moderate degree of progress in achievement, as compared to previous 
growth. None of the gains observed in the senior high schools equaled a 

month’s growth for each month of instruction. 

The most progress in achievement was observed in schools and at grade 
levels that had the most comprehensive programs, involving the greatest in- 
vestment of Title I funds, personnel, auxiliary and supportive services, 
equipment and materials. Generally, the elementary school students tended 
to receive more saturated Title I services than did the secondary school 
students. However, it should be noted that some of the services introduced 
by Title I into the elementary grades, such as guidance and counseling, have 
traditionally been a regular part of the high school program to some extent. 

First, second and third graders in schools that had several supportive 
activities to supplement the special reading program showed higher mean 
scores on reading tests in May 1967 than in May 1966. Generally, these 
gains were higher and were statistically significant at grades one and two. 

On the other hand, students in target area schools which merely reduced 
class size without additional services did not show statistically significant 
gains In the first three grades, as compared to the year before, although 

the third graders did have a higher mean score. 

However, where there were supportive compensatory education services, 
a reduced class size was found to have a positive effect. Generally, the 
classeb were reduced to 22-27 students, often as a result of special state 
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aid under the 1966 amendments to the McAteer Act of 1965. A comparison was 
ma de of achievement test gains between students in comprehensive compensa- 
tory education activities where class sizes had been reduced and students 
who received comprehensive services but without a reduction in class size# 
The fourth grade pupils in small classes gained more than their counter- 
parts in larger classes. Gains made by fifth and sixth graders were the 
same for both groups. In grades one, two and three, the test scores of 
students in the smaller classes were similar to those found when reading 
specialists were used. Differences were not found as a result of reduced 

class size in grades seven through twelve. 

One district used the Initial Teaching Alphabet (ITA) to teach read- 
ing to first graders in Title I target crea schools. Based on reading 
readiness scores, a group of the Title I students was paired with non- 
Title I students for comparison purposes. An analysis of Stanford Reading 
Test scores of the two groups led the district to conclude that the ITA 
program for the Title I students was not superior to the traditional in- 
structional program for the non-Title I students. Where significant differ- 
ences were found, they tended to favor the non-Title I students taught by 
traditional methods. 

The central cities* reports on teacher ratings of individual student 
reading skills were quite encouraging. Positive results were obtained from 
an analysis of pre and post readings in specific skill areas, as well as in 
post readings of the degree of improvement. Pre and post ratings of im- 
provement were more pronounced at grade three than at grade five. 

Reports on student self-ratings of their skill levels, behavior and 
educational-vocational aspirations did not conform to patterns which are 
often assumed to exist in target area schools. A sampling of responses by 
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students generally indicated that they believed their skill levels were 
average or above average. Relatively few students reported disobedience of 
school rules, tardiness or unexcused absences. Large proportions of the 
students expressed high aspirations for educational and occupational 
attainment. 

Results from principal and teacher questionnaires indicated general 
satisfaction with the instructional services provided by Title I. The great 
majority of the respondents working in schools with team teaching felt the 
program was beneficial in providing more time for individualized instruction 
and more opportunities for meaningful reading and language development ex- 
periences for the children. 

In the elementary schools, the central cities hired teacher assis- 
tants, teacher aides and auxiliary teachers to assist the classroom teacher 
in preparation of instructional materials, grading papers, conducting inde- 
pendent reading activities, working with individuals on special problems, 
supervising small group games, supervising library activities, assisting with 
bulletin boards, planning field trips and performing clerical services. 
Teachers responded on questionnaires that the teacher aides were of value 
in compensatory education programs. 

More than 90 percent of the principals indicated that teacher aides 
were moderately or very effective in improving classroom instructional pro- 
grams and in effecting positive changes in pupil attitudes, interest and 
aspirational levels. The evaluation reports did not identify achievement 
gains resulting from the additional personnel in the classroom. 

In general, the objective test data, staff ratings and parent opinions 
support a conclusion that favorable progress has been made by students in 
the central cities' remedial reading activities. Both staff and parents 
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Indicated strong support for the value of remedial reading programs in im 
proving student motivation and interest as well as improving the achievement 
levels of students having serious reading deficiencies. Based on the results, 
it is reasonable to expect that continued efforts in remedial reading are 
likely to produce gains of sufficient magnitude that many of the students 
involved will be able to return to regular classroom situations and progress 

at a competitive rate in regular classroom situations. 

English as a Second Language (ESL), English programs for non-English 
speaking students were designed and implemented in five central city dis- 
tricts. The objectives of the programs were to develop the students' ability 
to understand and speak English, to develop reading and English skills at the 
pre-primer level, to develop skills in writing correctly and creatively, and 

to improve reading and language skills. 

Special instructional techniques were employed in ESL programs. 

Class sizes were small, Spanish-speaking teachers worked with small groups 
of children, regular classroom teachers were assisted by bilingual teacher 
aides, and resource teachers were employed to prepare materials for pupils 
and teachers. Instructional materials such as tape recorders, record players, 
maps, globes, texts and charts were purchased for use in ESL classrooms. 

Teacher responses on questionnaires Indicated that more than 80 
percent of the students now read for leisure as contrasted to 50 percent 
before the program started. The teachers reported that the students' accur- 
acy in reading comprehension had increased substantially, that ideas were 
expressed more clearly and that confidence in speaking had increased con- 
siderably. ESL participants scored significantly higher on sub-parts of the 

English proficiency test than did comparison groups. 

Parent and teacher ratings indicated that ESL programs were effective. 
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and teachers and principals reported that the programs improved student 
attitudes and self-image as well as learning skills. The greatest improve- 
ment in listening and speaking skills was found in intermediate grade pupils, 
while attendance was the greatest area of improvement in junior high school 
pupils. 

Counseling and Guidance . Counseling and guidance activities were 
implemented in six of the eight central city districts. Services were pro- 
vided at the elementary, junior high and high school levels, and were avail- 
able to both public and non-public school children. 

The objectives of the counseling services were to encourage more 
regular attendance of students, improve communications between the school 
and home, work with parents on family problems and identify learning pro- 
blems. The activities included individual, group and parent counseling, 
psychological testing and home counseling. Group counseling sessions were 
held at the high schools and were often devoted to discussions of the stud- 
ents 1 educational and vocational aspirations. 

While principals and counselors were enthusiastic about the addi- 
tional counseling services provided by Title I, teachers expressed a less 
positive evaluation of the expanded services, possibly due to a lack of 
direct contact with all aspects of the counseling program. More than two- 
thirds of the principals, teachers and counselors expressed a need for more 
individual guidance services for the students. One result of the counseling 
activities was more appropriate educational planning based on identification 
and diagnosis of students' educational needs. 

Parents reported a general satisfaction with counseling services and 
many indicated they had been in contact with their children's counselor. 

The parents stated that their children's aspirational levels had increased 
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as a result of extended counseling services and that they were more satis- 
fied at the end of the school year. There is evidence to suggest that 
parents of senior high school students seldom knew the principal of the 
school and were not acquainted with their children’s teachers. 

One central city district established a guidance clinic for students, 
parents and other community persons. The clinic was staffed by a psycholo- 
gist, a psychiatric social worker, a secretary and a part-time consulting 
psychiatrist. The psychiatrist held extensive consultations involving mother 

and child. 

The proximity of the clinic to the center of the target area resulted 
in more parents utilizing its services and facilities than they had previously. 
Parental response was generally positive toward the extent and effectiveness 
of the services available at the clinic. Substantial acceptance of the clinic 
was evidenced by the consistency with which appointments were kept. The 
clinic was effective in improving family and child-school adjustment, in 
improving pupil behavior at school and in identifying serious problems. 

Parent-Communitv Involvement . Efforts to involve the community were 
augmented by parent participation in Title I activities and by social workers' 
contacts with the community. Six of the central city districts designed pro- 
grams to seek parent participation and community contributions to the pro- 
blems of educating disadvantaged children. 

General objectives of these programs were to involve parents in 
experiences that would be meaningful for them and beneficial for their 
children, to increase the parents' understanding of the importance of 
education, to raise the aspiration levels of parents for their children 
and to increase parent understanding of and participation in educational 




activities. 
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To involve parents in school programs, school personnel invited them 

V 

I { 

to small group meetings or round-table discussions, encouraged them to be- { 

come active in PTA. groups, provided report card conferences with teachers | 

and invited parents to attend assemblies with their children. 

Home -school liaison was established by use of social workers, nurses 
or counselors, who assisted parents in community work, participated actively 
in neighborhood association meetings, assisted the schools in dealing with 
students from bilingual or non-English speaking homes and developed inter- j 

group educational centers. Parental cooperation was sought in attempting to 
overcome attendance problems and to develop students’ interest in the educa- 
tional process. 

Some of the services of the social workers included case work, assis- 
tance to parents and children, consultation with faculty members on learning 
difficulties and behavior problems of children and participation in community 

organizations in the neighborhood. 

One central city district developed an extensive parent interview 

schedule at the conclusion of the school year. Purpose of the survey was to 
ascertain the parents’ awareness of Title I activities and obtain their ob- 
servations on the effect of the increased services on their children’s atti- 
tudes and achievement. Parents of students in grades one through twelve 
were interviewed. 

In the survey, the parents expressed the opinion that their children’s 
ability to understand school work was high; more than six out of ten parents 
indicated they felt their children understood their school work more easily. 

Parents of elementary school children showed a greater awareness of Title I 
activities and services during 1966-67 than they did the previous year, but 
the responses of parents of junior and senior high school students indicated 
a need for increased communication between the school and home to increase 
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parental awareness of Title I services. 

Principals of target area schools indicated that, with few exceptions, 

the number of parents involved in school affairs was very low in comparison 
to the number of parents living in the school attendance area. However, when 
parents were asked the question, "How often this year has anyone from the 
school visited your home?", nearly 70 percent of the 860 respondents replied, 
"not at all," while nearly 24 percent indicated about the same or more often 
than in the previous year. When asked the question, "What do other parents 
in your neighborhood think of the ESEA program?", nearly 60 percent of the 
parents responsed that they "did not know," while 29 percent indicated that 
it was better than the regular program. Based on parent replies, teacher 
responses, and data submitted by principals, one district assessed the 
effectiveness of the parent involvement program as "none to moderately 
effective" for the entire parent population, and "moderate to highly effec- 
tive" for the parents who participated in the program. 

Libraries. Five city school districts improved or increased their 

library facilities in target area schools with Title I funds. 

Library services were developed to augment language development programs 
and to provide recreational reading materials. Librarians served as 
resource persons to teachers and assisted in selecting books and materials 
for classroom use. Full-time librarians were assisted by library aides. 
Although complete library facilities were not available in all schools, books 
were housed in corners of rooms, behind curtains on stages and in separate 
small buildings. Library facilities were available for use before, during 
and after school hours. 

District evaluation reports indicated that Title I was a substantial 
impetus in increasing the use of library facilities and in adding enrichment 
materials to the library. Parents reported that their children enjoyed and 
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benefited from the library activities and recommended that the services be 
continued. Teachers responded that the increased use of library materials 
was helpful to the students and that improved library skills were evident. 

The library services provided the facilities and environment that encouraged 
learning and study and enabled both teachers and pupils to have direct access 
to sources of information. 

Health Services . Health services were provided for 132,708 public and 
non-public school children in the central cities. Included were additional 
nurses, medical and dental reviews of particular problems and nutrition in 
the form of a free breakfast or lunch. Implementation of health services 
resulted in an increase in parent involvement with the schools and provided 
an incentive for parental followup on health problems as they relate to the 
child's progress in school. 

Nurses participated in health instruction programs, parent dental 
programs, analysis of adolescent development problems, parent and student 
study groups and teachers meetings. They helped identify visual and auditory 
handicaps in students, screened students for receiving nutrition services 
and developed parent education programs aimed at healthful family living. 

Nurses' assistants were provided to release the nurse from clerical 
duties and routine tasks, thus permitting her to devote more time to a com- 
prehensive community service program for children and their families. As a 
result of Title I, the ratio of nurses to pupils in target area schools was 
increased. 

The nurses often served as the school-home liaison person and provided 
families with professional medical advice and information. She gathered in- 
formation on the reasons for student absences from school and relayed infor- 
mation from the school to the home. At the senior high school level. 
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pregnant girls who had dropped out of school, and their parents, were pro- 
vided consultative services by health personnel# 

Elementary school teachers reported that nursing services were most 
beneficial in assisting students to receive needed health services and in 
following up on health recommendations and referrals. Junior high school 
teachers indicated that identification of students in need of health ser- 
vices was the most beneficial function of the nurses. Teachers generally 
felt that more health services should be provided for Title I students. 

Cultural Enrichment . Cultural enrichment activities were implemented 
in all eight central city school districts for public and non-public school 
children. Enrichment activities included study trips, use of community 
resource persons to enhance educational opportunities, development of study 
trip guides, use of aesthetic materials, opportunities for children to ex- 
press themselves creatively and outdoor educational programs. 

In general, teachers planned cultural activities around classroom 
teaching units. Study trips were preceded by sufficient preparation so 
that pupils gained an understanding and appreciation of what they were to 
see, and were followed up by discussions, writings, and other activities. 
Trips were conducted to governmental agencies, business firms, community 
centers, institutions of higher education, parks and recreation areas and 

I 

other places of interest. 

Resource teachers trained in art and music assisted classroom teachers 
in providing enrichment experiences for disadvantaged children. Additional 
music equipment and art supplies were purchased through Title I, and children 
participating in music activities attended professional performances. 

An important phase of cultural enrichment programs was encouraging 
parents to participate and act as chaperones. However, one central city 
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district reported that nearly 90 percent of the parents did not accompany 

children on any of the field trips. 

Teachers reported that study trips *"ere of value both as a teaching 

tool and for the cultural enrichment of the students. About 75 percent of 
the teachers indicated that student response to the trips was strong and 
enthusiastic. Administrative personnel concurred with the teachers in their 
judgment that study trips •' cultural enrichment activities were effective. 

SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Included in ESEA Title I programs of the central city districts were 
special, often experimental, activities for selected target area students. 
Three of the activities — college environment enrichment, a counselor con- 
tact study and a more capable learner program — are described below. 

Colleg e Environment Enrichment . In an attempt to raise the educational 
insight of fifth and sixth grade youngsters from low-income areas, a college 
environment enrichment class was provided at a state college and a college 
area school. Children selected from the target area were considered to be 
of at least average intelligence and were transported daily to college area 
schools. The professional staff consisted of district teachers, college 
professors, teacher assistants, a counselor and an additional library staff. 
The regular fifth and sixth grade curriculum was enriched with educational 
experiences in art, science, physical education, drama and music, through 
the use of additional equipment and appropriate teaching methods. Classes 
were in operation during the entire spring semester of 1967. 

Achievement gains in reading were observed in fifth and sixth graders 
participating in this activity. Teachers indicated that classroom behavior, 
academic performance, social behavior, and initiative in class activities 
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increased during the project time. Students indicated that their aspira- 
tional level had changed over the interim of the project; all of the stu- 
dents from the central area indicated that they hoped to go to college 
someday. A majority of pupils felt that they were doing better in school 
and that they were reading more books, newspapers or magazines at home. 

contact Study . Another central city district conducted 

a study to determine whether the amount of time that counselors spent with 
students had an effect on the students. Students with "high" counselor 
contacts were compared with students with "low" counselor contacts. 

The district reported that counseling sessions with "low" contact 
students were most frequently concerned with academic achievement and class 
changes, while meetings with "high" contact students were usually more re- 
lated to attendance and behavior. Counselors believed that the level of 
rapport was very good or good in 82 percent of the "low" contact cases and 
72 percent in "high" contact cases. An analysis of achievement test data 
indicated there were no differences in English mechanics, spelling, reading 
vocabulary or reading comprehension between "high" and "low" contact students. 

Results of the study seem to indicate that counselors' activities 
are still primarily problem oriented. Most of the counselors' time was 
spent working with students who have problems in academic achievement, 
behavior or attendance, while little time was spent with the "high" contact 
group on educational and vocational objectives. Responses on a self-rating 
scale showed that the "high" contact students were in need of assistance in 
vocational and educational planning, but were not receiving the attention from 

the counselors that was warranted* 

note Capable T.earner Program . To provide additional educational 

opportunities for above average disadvantaged students, classes were con- 
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ducted for more capable fifth and sixth graders on Saturday mornings. The 
classes, consisting of 15 students with a staff of one teacher and one 
teacher aide, offered extra activities in science, oral language and art. 
Several study trips were taken with other classes. Students who were sel- 
ected were in the top 15 percent of their regular classes and had the quali- 
ties of self-discipline, self-direction and ability to work independently. 

Pupil, parent and teacher assessments of the program were positive. 
Field trips were most frequently mentioned as the outstanding activity. 

The responses indicated a need for better coordination between the program 
objectives and regular classroom activities. Several of the pupils stated 
that more learning time was needed in the program. 
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SUBURBAN DISTRICTS 

Suburban districts selected for analysis were located near the 
largest metropolitan areas of the state. A characteristic of the suburbs 
is that they are largely residential and serve as bedroom communities for 
the cities they surround. Counties represented in the 16 district subur- 
ban sample were Alameda, Contra Costa, Los Angeles, Mrrin, San Diego, San 

Mateo, Santa Clara and Sacramento. 

ESGA Title I allocations for the selected suburban districts ranged 

from $50,000 to $335,000 and the number of children participating ranged 
from 220 to 1,150. Only 2.9 percent of the Title I children in the 
suburban sample were from the non-public schools. 

OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 

The most frequently identified objectives of Title I activities in 
the suburban districts were improvement of the child* s self-image and his 
attitude toward school and education. Other major goals were to improve 
reading performance and raise achievement as measured by standardized 

tests. 

The suburban districts also identified as objectives improvement 
of performance in skill areas, improvement of verbal functioning, raising 
of the children* s occupational or aspirational level, improvement of home- 
school communications and improvement of staff through inservice training 

programs • 

Most of the suburban districts operated curriculum programs, such 
as remedial reading and language development, or offered counseling and 
guidance services as their major activity. Other primary activities im- 
plemented less frequently were health services, cultural enrichment, study 
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centers, library services, tutoring programs, intergroup relations and in- 
service education. 

Counseling and guidance were the most prevalent secondary or ter- 
tiary activities. Cultural enrichment, reduction of teacher load, curricu- 
lar programs, and auxilliary services also accounted for a substantial 
portion of the secondary and tertiary activities. None of the districts 
in the suburban sample operated a preschool program under Title I. 

To implement their programs, additional personnel were employed by 
the suburban districts. The largest group of new employees was teacher 
aides; however, use of the aides was limited to a few districts. Teaching 
positions were added at the elementary and secondary level and in specialized 
areas such as remedial reading, speech therapy, music and art. Non-teaching 
positions supported by Title I included librarians, counselors, social 
workers, nurses, clerical workers and tutors. No volunteer aides were 
reported in the suburban sample. 

FINDINGS 

Standardized tests, including achievement and intelligence tests, 
were used to measure the impact of curriculum programs on target area 
children. Non- standardized instruments that were used included teacher- 
constructed tests on subject matter, questionnaires developed by school 
districts and attitude surveys administered to students, teachers and 

parents. 

Remedial Reading . Remedial reading programs were implemented by 
six districts in the suburban sample. Most of the programs were carried 
out in grades one through six, although some districts continued to provide 
remedial reading in the junior and senior high schools. Participants in 
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remedial reading activities were generally identified by achievement scores 
falling in the lowest quartile on standardized reading tests or by grade 
placement scores at least two years below their grade in school. 

The research design used for measuring the effectiveness of re- 
medial reading activities provided for pre and post testing with Title I 
students and comparison students, often from the same school. In addition 
to standardized tests, some districts used attitude scales to measure the 
change in behavior of children as a result of remedial reading programs. 

Although there was considerable variability in the results of 
remedial reading programs in the suburban districts, the most frequent 
result was at least a month's growth per month of instruction in terms 
of grade placement. In some instances, the achievement gains made by 
Title I students were twice as much as the length of time they were exposed 
to the program, while in other cases a mean gain of two or three months 
was found in a seven month remedial reading program. Some districts in- 
dicated that their comparison groups did significantly better than the 
Title I groups, although there was a question of whether the comparison 
students started out with the same deficiencies as their Title I counterparts. 

Questionnaire responses indicated that the attitude and behavior of 
students had improved. The children were reading more at home, showing 
more interest in reading and improving their classroom behavior as a 

result of the additional attention. 

Communication Skills . Activities involving listening and speaking 
were implemented to build the reading readiness of younger children. Re- 
source rooms were established with special equipment and a special teacher 
to work with small groups of children to Improve their language skills. As 
most of these efforts were ultimately directed toward the improvement of 
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reading, achievement test 3 in reading were administered to measure the im- 
pact of these programs on the children. 

In general, test data indicated that Title I children and comparison 



group children improved comparably. The selection criteria for Title I 
and non-Title I children limited generalizations from the results. 

Counseling and Guidance . Major activities in counseling and guid- 
ance included individual counseling and psychological testing for public 
and non-public school children. Activities were aimed at improving the 
attitudes of children toward school and raising their educational, occupa- 



tional and aspirational levels. 

While individual counseling sessions devoted major attention to 
discipline problems rather than learning problems, some evidence was sub- 
mitted to show that student achievement levels were enhanced by counseling. 
In other cases, no differences in achievement level were found. If success 
of group counseling can be reflected in achievement test scores, one dis- 
trict reported that during a seven month interval between pre and post 
testing, students in grades 7 through 9 gained 14 months, and students in 
grades. 10-12 gained 12 months. 

Psychological testing services were provided to diagnose particular 
needs of the students, identify students for special education classes and 
maximize classroom flexibility to meet educational needs. Provision for 
follow-up activities was also important, and in many districts opportuni- 
ties for improving home-school relationships were increased. 

Evaluation of counseling and guidance programs was accomplished by 
student and teacher questionnaires. Results of the questionnaires to tea- 
chers indicated that guidance and counseling efforts were successful in 
providing testing assistance to teachers and additional help to exceptional 
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children, but were less successful in improving student attitudes and 
behavior. Student responses indicated that group counseling was beneficial 
in providing discussion which improved their self-understanding, but was 
less than satisfactory in improving their achievement levels. One of 
the effects of counseling programs appeared to be improved communication 
and interaction between the student, the school and the community. 

cultural Enrichment . Cultural enrichment programs in the suburban 
districts consisted primarily of field trips. Trips were designed to aug- 
ment the curriculum program and were frequently conducted at the conclusion 

of a unit of study. 

Field trip activities were held during the regular school day, 
after school and on Saturdays. The children visited business locations, 
historical sites, college campuses, airports and libraries and attended 
symphony concerts and athletic events. Frequent visits were made to the 
State Capitol and Sutter's Fort in Sacramento, Golden Gate Park and museums 
in San Francisco and Balboa Park and Sea World in Southern California. Out- 
door educational experiences were provided through camping trips to state 
and national parks and forests. 

Data collected from students, teachers and parents indicated that 
the field trips were valuable in improving student interest, morale and 
attitudes toward school. Teachers reported that the trips improved the 

students' conceptual and verbal skills. 

School-Community Coordination . Activities to improve home-school 
relationships, increase parent and community involvement in school affairs 
facilitate communications between students, teachers and parents and pro- 
vide intergroup education were frequently implemented to support the 
suburban districts' primary activities. Some districts hired social 
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workers or community aides to implement their school-community coordination 

activities, while other districts used counselors. 

Integration specialists worked with schools and community action 
groups in developing programs to alleviate de facto segregation, Parents 
were interviewed by school personnel to determine the child's perception 
of school, the parent's opinion of the school program and the relationship 
of the parent's attitudes to the child's school performance. Disciplinary 
action by the school or behavioral problems in the classroom prompted 
counselor-parent conferences. 

Responses from questionnaires to parents indicated there had been 
an increase in communications between the school and the community and 
between the school and the home. Parents became more involved in school 
activities and more aware of the purpose of the school. They reported 
that they were concerned about their children's attitudes toward school 

and indicated these attitudes had improved. 

Libraries . Library services were established to encourage children 
to read for leisure, to provide a source for reference information and to 
increase the number of volumes in school libraries. Volunteers were used 
in library programs to assist in processing and circulation. Districts 
indicated that library facilities were used to a much greater extent than 
they were prior to implementation of Title I, 

Health Services . Physical examinations, identification of physical 
ailments and nutrition were some of the health services received by Title 
I children in suburban districts. Nurses conducted health education ac- 
tivities, including instruction in growth, nutrition, general health, 
immunization and disease control. They referred children to the school 
doctor or dentist for follow-up work in vision, hearing or dental needs. 
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Districts reported that many emotional and physical problems were identi- 
fied as a result of the health services. 

Dietary supplements were provided for children who came to school 

hungry or without lunches from home. Many children benefited from well- 
balanced meals as a result of free lunch programs. Teachers observed that 
well-fed children were more willing and ready to learn and accomplished 
more in their school work. 

Curriculum Planning and Development . Curriculum planning and 
development activities were closely related to inservice training pro- 
grams in the suburban districts. Special curriculum materials for dis- 
advantaged children were developed, courses of study were established, 
motivational materials were designed and programmed learning materials 
were obtained for classroom use. Evaluation of new curriculum materials 
was limited to the application of the study guides in the classroom. 
Districts reported that materials directed specifically toward the disad- 
vantaged child were helpful in their Title I programs. 
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URBAN DISTRICTS 



EKIC 



The urban school districts typically serve areas which are contiguous 
to the central cities of San Diego, Ix>s Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland and 
Sacramento, but which are distinctly separate political entities. The urban 
areas are characterized by an influx of medium to heavy industry, and the 
residents generally are employed within the cities served by the school dis- 
tricts, as compared with the suburban classification characterized by cosmuters 
of a typically higher socio-economic class. Examples of the fifteen urban 
school districts selected as samples for analysis are Pasadena, Alameda, Souti 
San Francisco, Compton and Norwalk. The average number of students enrolled 
in ESEA Title I programs in the urban sample was 1,500, and the average ESEA 

Title I grant for 1966-67 was $200,000. 



.it 



OR.TF.r.TIVES AND ACTIVITIES 



The urban districts had comprehensive ESEA Title 1 programs with mul- 
tiple activities usually covering a grade span from kindergarten to 12th 
grade. Skill development and curriculum programs were generally the primary 
activities of the urban districts, just as they were statewide. Frequently 
these curriculum programs were supplemented by other major activities, such 
as those aimed at improving student self-image and attitudes. While curriculum 
programs were not universally cited as the major activity, each of the dis- 
tricts in the urban sample had at least one component in language development, 
remedial reading, English for non-English speaking students, language skill 
laboratories or a combination of these making up a comprehensive curriculum 



program. 

Each of the urban districts had an inservice training program, and many 
had supportive and auxiliary services, such as school psychologists, social 
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workers and health and nutrition services. Counseling end guidance was a fre- 
quent Title I activity in the urban districts, with an increasing number of 
guidance personnel employed in the elementary schools. 

FINDINGS 

All of the urban school districts used standardized achievement tests, 
such as the Stanford Reading Test and the California Achievement Test in read- 
ing, to evaluate their Title I projects. The standardized tests were frequently 
supplemented by locally constructed non-standardized instruments and informal 
evaluation techniques, including check lists, attitude scales and teacher, 
parent', and student questionnaires. 

Rending and Skill Development . In general, remedial reading activities 
in the urban districts resulted in substantial and significant success. Growth 
on standardized tests ranged from one month fcr every month of instruction to 
substantial gains approaching three years of achievement over a six to eight 
month period. The average gain appeared to be between 1.2 and 1.4 years for 
programs operating for six months. 

The greatest gains tended to be in the lower elementary grades, espe- 
cially at grades 2, 3 and 4, with lesser growth in the junior high school 
grades and the poorest results in grades 10, 11 and 12. In some projects with 
reading specialists and individual tutors, the substantial growth of the ele- 
mentary grades was extended into the junior high and senior high school grades. 
Even at the senior high school level the modal growth in the urban districts 

was typically a month's growth per month of instruction. 

A careful diagnosis of the individual students' learning difficulties, 
followed by treatment by reading specialists, was characteristic of most of the 
reading programs in the urban sample. Reduction of pupil-teacher ratio through 
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use of teacher aides, cultural enrichment activities, psychological services 
and individual counseling were generally employed to support the reading 
project. 

Evaluation reports from school districts indicated a wide range of 
achievement results even within a district. For example, one urban district 
test results for eight different groups, shown in Table II-C, shows a median 
growth ranging from 2.6 months for one group to more than 17 months for an- 
other group during a six month period. The median growth for the eight 
groups combined was 10.2 months, as compared with 1.4 months for a comparison 
group which did not participate in ESEA Title I activities. This data clear- 
ly indicates that exceptional progress was made by ESEA Title I students 
overall, but within the project population the variation is quite large, 
probably due to small groups tested. 



TABLE II-C 

RANGE OF GROWTH IN ONE URBAN DISTRICT DURING A SIX MONTH PERIOD 
(Comparison Group: Mean Growth e 1.4 Months) 



Instrument 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test 


UJLUUM U 

84 

61 


Accuracy 17.1 
Comprehension 15.3 


Durrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty 


60 


Reading 12.1 


Gray Oral 


32 


10.2 


California Phonics Survey 


19 


6.2 


Bo tel 


39 


15.1 


Spache Diagnostic 


11 


13.1 


Gates McGintie Survey 


39 

30 


Vocabulary 2.6 
Comprehension 9.3 


California Achievement Test 


17 


8.3 



Another district reported improvements in student achievement ranging 
from one year to two years and one month, with an average gain of one year 
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and three months. The percentage of gain ranged from 15 percent in the second 



grade to 62 percent for the district’s fifth graders. 

This district’s reading improvement program was conducted in small 



groups with a highly skilled reading teacher. A special effort was made to 
analyze and evaluate the individual needs of each child and to motivate the 
students to develop more of an interest in reading. In the same district, 
the secondary grade students, while generally showing lower gains than the 
elementary grade students, had average gains of one year in reading speed, 
2.1 years in vocabulary and one year in reading comprehension. 

Another district summarized its findings as follows: 



"There was a dramatic movement of ESEA Title I students up £r °“ e 
first quartile. The number of Q x dropped from seventy to thirty- six, % in 
creased from sixteen to twenty-seven; Q3 from five to fifteen, and Q. f 
one to seven. Because this movement was distributed, eleven to Q 2 . ' ten to 
0 and six to Qa. the standard deviation was increased from 17.9 to 22.51. 
& expected** resul t of good teaching is to increase the differences between 

students . 



"Perhaps a corollary of the above is the apparent fact that the lower 
elementary students benefited a great deal more than ^beuppereemen 
students. The former moved from an arithmetic mean of 15.26 to 36.47 (raw 
scores) while the latter moved from 27.55 to 38. IS (raw scores). Ho “ever, 
the upper elementary started with only fifty percent of their group in the 
first quartile while the lower elementary had eighty-two percent in that 
range. q This is evidence that the project is doing what it was designed to 

do; 8 help the educationally handicapped. Actually ^ine 

seventy-two lower elementary students moved up from the first < quartile dur ng 
the six months of the study. During the twelve month period between tests 
in the Comparison School, this was true of only nineteen percent of their 

sample." 

Generally, there was also a marked improvement in measured IQ scores 



among ESEA Title I students in the urban districts. In one sample of 87 
students, for example, the average IQ scores increased from 90 points to 97 



points during a six month period. 

Remedial programs in mathematics and social studies were conducted by 
some of the urban districts, but these were relatively few as compared to 
reading projects. The mathematics programs were generally at the upper ele 
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mentary and junior high school grades. Results of subject matter classes were 
measured by teacher-developed instruments and informal evaluation, which in- 
dicated growth that exceeded the previous achievement of the project students 
and, in almost all cases, approximated the growth expected from an average 

student of a middle class background. 

However, it is difficult to generalize from these findings because of 
the limited cases and because of the specific nature of the subject matter 
content. Reports from administrators and teachers involved indicated satis- 
faction with the students* progress and with the success of the projects in 



\ 



fulfilling their objectives. 

Anecdotal records submitted by school districts give further insight as 
to the impact of ESEA Title I projects in reading and skill development. 



Following are some of the anecdotes: 



"A boy who could not read his class textbook a month before remedial 
instruction began was sure he could not read it later (because of his prior 
failure). When he actually opened his text, however, he shouted in surprise 

and pleasure, *1 can read it!.*" 

"A small Chinese girl who had only been able to learn to read English 
with the help of the specialist wanted to express her gratitude and shyly 
offered, *1 would like to teach you Chinese.*" 



"A teacher aide who was helping a small group of children with arith- 
metic fundamentals was able to concentrate a good amount of attention on a 
Kiri who did not understand the basic nature of subtraction. After only fifty 
minutes of special help the child grasped the basic concept and was completely 
thrilled with her success. The aide reports that what had appeared to be a |f 
slow learner turned out only to be a child in need of some individual attention. 



"A small bov with a speech impediment had obvious feeling of inadequacy 
during oral reading. The aide reports that she made clear that she was only 
there to listen, not to judge him. He realized this, made a much stronger 
attempt to read correctly, and afterward told the aide, I love you. 

"A 13 year old boy has never received good grades in class and has sel- 
dom attended school. He was classified as a non-reader. After tutoring in 
reading by the specialist he has learned to read and has requested that a 
friend of his with the same difficulty be assigned to the special ^classes 
saying, *He doesn*t know what fun it is and I want him to learn. 



Preschool . Two of the districts in the urban Sample had preschool pro- 
jects. One of the districts reported on the results of medical and dental 
screening examinations of the preschool children. Of the 79 dental examina- 
tions., defects were found in 32 of the ceses. Hearing examinations were 
given to 157 children, with 26 found to need medical attention. Thirteen of 
the 170 students showed some type of nutritional deficiency. 

Parent involvement in the district's preschool project was accomplished 
through parent meetings conducted by outside consultants . In addition, the 
teacher, social worker aide and nurse made extensive home visits, with the 
social worker averaging 40 home visits per month and the nurse averaging 32 



visits per month. 

In the other preschool project, students who had participated in pre- 
school classes during the summer of 1966 and had entered kindergarten were 
compared with a random sample of kindergarten children who had not had pre- 
school. In all cases there was a substantial difference in growth rate between 
the two groups in favor of those having preschool experience. 

The preschool students had an upward movement in class rank on certain 
variables in every case. Generally the disadvantaged children advanced to the 
middle ranks of the class early in the year, which had not been the case 
traditionally. Virtually, all the disadvantaged children with preschool ex- 
perience advanced in rank during the year. The magnitude of these advances 
was found to be significant statistically. The district reported that the 
summer preschool experience enabled the disadvantaged children to begin kinder- 
garten on a more even footing with their non-disadvantaged peers. 

Although the district's preschool project operated an average of only 
four months, with three different groups participating during the year, the 
average IQ gain ranged from six points to 10 points during the short period. 
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In addition, other tests given to the students showed they gained an average 
of slightly more than six and a half months during the four months of opera 
tion. Anecdotal records submitted by the preschool teachers and teacher 
aides indicated that preschool had improved the emotional maturity of the 
children and increased their ability to work cooperatively with other children. 

Hnnnortive Activities . Among the trends in the urban areas was the in- 
creased use of trained social workers for home visits and counselors at the 
elementary and junior high school level. Efforts were also made to bring 
parents and students into contact with county welfare workers, public health 
representatives, local physicians, school nurses, probation officers, juvenile 
authorities, and in the case of high school youths, prospective employers 
and law enforcement representatives. The number of positions added and the 
types of services provided varied among the urban districts. Teachers and 
administrators universally reported that the added services were extremely 
valuable and were a major contribution to the total Title I program. 

An important emphasis of the urban district projects was the improve- 
ment of student attitudes toward themselves, toward school and toward their 
future occupational goals. Some of the districts constructed local attitude 
surveys to obtain quantitative estimates of progress, and where this was 
done, the results were generally positive. For example, one district 
ported that as a result of counseling services the dropout rate was signifi- 

cantly reduced from 21.7 percent to 9.2 percent. 

Most of the attitude changes were evaluated by anecdotal records or by 

teacher judgments . There are relatively few existing reliable measuring 
instruments in this nebulous field, and positive changes in attitude can 
often be observed but not quantified. Evaluation of attitude changes caused 
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by ESEA Title I programs mast depend on teacher and administrators' subjective 
judgments. As attitudes contribute in some degree to academic performance, 
the ultimate value of these activities can be measured by changes in academic 
progress. Thus, if individual psychological services, health screening, nu- 
trition and similar activities are successful, they will help the child achieve 
at a higher level. The long-term look at the success of such services will 
take some time. However, each year an intermediate assessment can be made, 
using evaluation techniques such as teacher rating scales, check lists and 
anecdotal records. In addition, quantifiable records such as counselor- 
pupil contacts, number of home visits, and number of books checked out from 
the library by ESEA Title I students, are available. From these interim re- 
ports it appears that auxiliary and supportive services have had a significant 
impact on Title I students and are contributing to the success of the program. 
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RURAL DISTRICTS 



Twenty school district reports were selected to present a sample of 
ESEA Title I projects in rural areas. The classification of rural encompassed 
all areas which could not properly be designated as central city, urban or 
suburban. In other words, rural included not only agricultural regions but 



other non-metropolitan areas. 

Districts in the rural sample received ESEA Title I funds ranging from 
$215 to $80,000 with about half the districts falling in the $20,000 to $40,000 
region. About one-fourth of the rural districts had less than 100 children in 
Title I programs, and about half had between 100 and 500 participants. 

Generally, the rural districts tended to spend less per Title I child 
than did the metropolitan districts, indicating an attempt to reach more 
children with a less comprehensive program. For example, the average Title I 
expenditure per student in the 20-district rural sample was $141, compared to 

the statewide average of $190. 



OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 

The most frequent objectives of rural projects were improvement of read- 
ing performance and increased achievement on standardised tests. Other common 
objectives were improvement of the children's verbal skills, attitudes toward 

school and self-image. 

The primary activity of most of the rural districts was in the curricu- 
lum category, with remedial reading being the most prevalent, followed by 
development of comminication skills. Most frequently implemented as secondary 
and tertiary activities were reduction of teacher load, cultural enrichment 
and counseling and guidance. Kelatively few rural districts reported projects 
in English for non-English speaking children, mathematics, preschool, teacher 
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inservice education, attendance improvement, creative expression, library 
services end health services* 

To implement their Title I activities, most of the rural districts em- 
ployed additional teachers and teacher aides. Nurses, clerks, attendance 
supervisors, counselors and speech specialists were also hired through Title I. 
Few of the rural districts reported using volunteers in their projects. 

FINDINGS 

Host of the rural districts used standardized achievement tests, usually 
the Stanford Reading Test, to measure change in disadvantaged children. The 
tests were generally supplemented by anecdotal records, teacher observations 
and questionnaires. Some of the districts used school grades, attitude scales, 
attendance records and dropout rates to determine student changes. 

While the districts in the rural sample reported positive change on 
standardized tests results, usually in grades one through five, in most cases 
the baseline data were not sufficiently defined to determine the specific 
magnitude of growth that could be attributed to Title 1 activities. Neverthe- 
less, the positive change in achievement level reported by the rural districts 
indicated that disadvantaged children were progressing and not standing still. 

Teachers and other staff personnel gave a more favorable assessment of 
the impact of Title I on rural students than was reflected in the objective 
test data. The school staffs reported that Title I had improved the students' 
academic skills, attitudes toward school, classroom behavior, motivation to 
learn, oral expression, self-concept and security and rapport with the teach- 
ers. The rural districts also observed that the programs had improved the 
ability of their teaching staff to work with disadvantaged children by increase 
ing their sensitivity toward the problems and needs of the children, providing 
more time for individualized instruction, introducing new teaching techniques 
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and providing additional instructional materials. 

Following are samples of narrative reports and anecdotal records sub- 
mitted by rural districts: 

"The classroom teachers observed that the students who were given an 
extra half an hour a day with a reading specialist gained in self-confidence, 
a greater feeling of success, and an overall general attitude toward school 
work. It was observed by the reading specialists that the students almost 
always came enthusiastically to the reading laboratory and maintained a high 
degree of enthusiasm throughout the year. It is our feeling that this was 
due to the individualized intensive instruction given during this period of 

time*" 

"The increased skill which they now possess allows them to enjoy their 
reading more. They are always anxious to go to the reading class and seem 
to get more pleasure out of their reading books. I have also noticed that 
they are checking more books out of the library since they have been enrolled 
in the remedial reading class." 

"Achievement tests were given before and after the program to the 
second group. There was no comparison group. The entire group showed an 
average gain of .73 of a grade in two and one-half months. Two children 
gained almost two full years. Fourteen showed from one to ^ two years gain. 

The rest remained relatively the same or made small gains." 

"As a result of this project we have had additional facilities, per- 
sonnel, equipment of all types, supplies and other materials. The impact 
that all of this has made has been noted relative to both students and their 
parents. It must be said that the project has fostered better and more 
creative behavior, provided enriched language and learning experiences. We 
have noted improved parental interest in and better cooperation with the 
school. We know that the image of the school and its public relations 
posture has been improved." 

"We conclude that the 567® improvement in grade point average was 
achieved through the individual attention to subject matter and reading made 
possible in the small group situation. Further, we conclude the decrease in 
number of referrals for disciplinary action and the improvement in citizen- 
ship and social adjustment were attained through our efforts to improve the 
self-confidence and feeling of individual worth through intensive counseling 
and individual attention afforded by small groups and extensive field trips. 

We feel our anticipated objective of increasing holding power or reduc- 
ing the dropout rate was achieved. Similar groups of this type in our high 
school experienced a dropout rate four times greater than our project 
students." 

"A result which could be observed, but was impossible to measure with 
any test, was the change in attitude of many of the students and some of the 
parents. The students developed greater confidence in themselves and their 
ability to handle more difficult work than they had previously wanted to try. 
Some of the students showed a greater enjoyment of the learning situation. 
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Many students and some parents showed a more positive attitude towards learn- 
ing, the schools, and the teachers •” 

"The E.S.E.A project for the library extension services that permitted 
the ourchase of books for culturally deprived students, particularly those 
students in low-level classes, appears to have had a far-reaching, worthw i e 
affect on the students involved. Students have read three to four books dur- 
ing the school year rather than one or, in many cases, none. The reading 
comprehension and speed of the students appears to have increased, according 
to English teachers involved. The interest in literature created by the read- 
ing of the books gives indications that the students will have a continued 
interest in the study of literature. 

"A record of absences was kept for twenty-two students with the poorest 
attendance records for the school year 1965-66. The attendance counseior 
worked with these students and their parents during the 1966-67 school year. 
The average percentage decrease in the number of absences for this group was 
39 percent. The average number of absences per student for t s group r pp 
from 32.9 days in 1965-66 to 20 days per student in 1966-67. 
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SECTION III 

A REVIEW OF SELECTED ACTIVITIES 

This section contains a description of various Title I activities 
operated by school districts. Further analysis of individual activities, 
as implemented in different types of population areas, appeared in Section II. 
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REMEDIAL READING 

School districts in California have identified reading improvement as 
one of the primary needs of disadvantaged students. Upgrading reading skills 
was a major objective of Title I projects for both elementary and secondary 
students. About 30 percent of the 1966-67 projects had reading as the 
primary activity. 

The greatest achievement gains in Title I reading projects were by 
students in grades two through six, although there was extreme variability 
among districts and individual students. Progress reports on individual 
students varied from little or no growth to three or more years* growth. 

Higher gains were usually achieved in vocabulary or word recognition 
skills than in paragraph meaning. Some districts noticed differences in 
strengths and weaknesses among students from varying income backgrounds even 
within the target areas. Children from the lowest income group in the target 
area schools made greater gains in vocabulary than in paragraph meaning, while 
the reverse was true of students from relatively higher income families. 

ORGANIZATIONAL SYSTEMS 

Each district had the responsibility for determining its students* 
reading needs and the most appropriate type of organizational system for 
reading instruction. Systems selected by local school districts ranged from 
employing teacher aides to assist regular classroom teachers during reading 
instruction to employing a special reading teacher who worked with a team in 
a reading laboratory to diagnose and remediate individual learning deficien- 
cies. The most frequently used systems for improving reading instruction are 




identified in Table III-A. 
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TABLE III-A 

most frequently used organizational systems 

FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
READING INSTRUCTION 




Organizational System 



Percent o£ 
Projects 



Reading Specialists 

Reading Specialists with Aides (2%) 

Teacher Aides for Classroom Teachers 

Additional Classroom Teachers to Reduce Class Size 



57 

28 

15 



Many school districts used more than one organizational system to im- 
prove reading instruction. In some cases districts used a reading specialist 
for students with severe reading disabilities , while a teacher aide was pro- 
vided for the regular teacher to assist students with less severe problems. 

A large city school district in Southern California described its or- 
ganizational system for reading improvement as an individualized program for 
students who had not succeeded within the framework of the regular classroom. 



The district reported in its evaluation: 

"It was recognized that causes of reading disability are often multi- 
ple and interwoven and can be part of the larger pattern < of nonsuccessfui ex- 
periences which imply a flexible, multi-level and individually-centered 
approach to the remediation of reading problems* 

Another district summarized its organizational system by stating: 

"This oroiect gives evidence that the success of working with the 
disadvantaged child lies in small group and individual i^t^ction with the 
combination of a competent teacher, a teacher aide and allied services to 

support the whole group." 

In some cases districts which selected only one organizational system 
for reading instruction modified the system to account for variations in 
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reading needs of its students. In one high school district, students with 
the most severe reading disabilities received individualized instruction from 
a reading specialist" in groups of one to five. Students with less severe 
reading problems received small group instruction from a reading specialist 
in groups of five to ten. 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS 

Remedial reading projects did not involve all the disadvantaged stu- 
dents who had reading problems and needed special attention in reading. Only 
students with the most severe reading disabilities among the disadvantaged 
students in the target areas were selected for remedial reading instruction. 
These students were usually a year or more behind the reading level of their 
disadvantaged classmates, which meant they were even further behind when com- 
pared to the general student population. Some districts screened possible 
candidates by using a battery of diagnostic tests to determine specific read- 
ing and learning deficiencies. 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 

Districts reported success in using a variety of instructional methods 
for remedial wading, including phonics training, creative wri;ing, language 
experience stories and linguistic approaches. As one city district reported 

"No comprehensive plan for correcting reading disabilities has been 
designed that will correct all reading problems because each case is differ- 
ent and each case must be approached in a different way, using different 
means than one already tried unsuccessfully." 

The following anecdotal records about the experiences of two children 
underline the variety of problems that exist and the variety of methods 
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necessary for successful remedial reading instruction: 

"Richard entered the program in the 5th grade very hostile towards 
learning. . . • After two months he began to participate in creative writing 
and language experience stories. His attitude toward reading remained essen- 
tially negative until late fall of 1966. Through continuation of creative 
stories and a totally new approach (linguistic) to reading, he began to gain 
skill and some confidence in himself. This pattern has continued until the 
present. He will have made about two years progress in reading since April 

of 1966. • • • 

"Now Richard walks into class with a smile, is enthusiastic about 
learning, has dropped his attention getting devices, and has approval of his 
peers. . . . The classroom teacher reports this change in attitude has carried 

over into the classroom." 



"Barbara is an eight- year- old and in the third grade. . . . She did not 
recognize all letters of the alphabet and test scores indicated she was vir- 
tually a non- reader. 

"... There are twelve children in her family and Spanish is spoken at 
home although the mother communicates well in English. She wears glasses and 
has a noticeable defect whereby one eye deviates inward. 



"A visit to the home was a revelation concerning Barbara's background 
and environment. Without going into detail questions remained as to adequate 
rest and proper nourishment. A television set seemed to be the only stimulus. 
Reading material of any sort was practically nil. 

"It was evident that this student would have to start with the mechan- 
ics of beginning reading. Goals were set up to help the development of left- 
to-right movement, to recognize letters of the alphabet, to hear basic sounds, 
to recognize basic sight words and to read simple stories for meaning. 

"Barbara lost no time in taking advantage of everything the laboratory 
had to offer. She developed independence and skill in operating the various 
machines, and became self-competitive at each activity. At first the work 
was difficult and her progress extremely slow, but through her own persis e 
she began to show positive results. The typewriter seemed to provide the 
greatest motivation in teaching the alphabet and vocabulary, and eventually 
she began to type her own sentences. Her delight and surprise at her accom- 
plishments began to carry over into the classroom." 



remedial reading and student attitudes 

The negative attitude toward reading and the low self-image of students 
with severe reading disabilities was identified as a major problem in improv- 

A city school system's survey of classroom teachers 



ing reading achievement. 



indicated that lack of student self-confidence was rated as first out of six 
teen possible factors contributing to poor reading ability in target area 



schools • 

Improvement in student attitudes as a result of participation in Title 
I reading projects was reported by many districts. A reading specialist in 



the Sacramento Valley wrote: 

•*One of the greatest contributions other than incr—sed ability to 
read that was noticed by most all remedial reading teachers and regular class- 
room teachers was the positive change in self-concept. In the regular class 
room situation, the student who qualifies for specialized reading experiences 
much difficulty in building and maintaining a healthy self-image since he is 
constantly placed in competition with others who experienced educational suc- 
cess more 7 frequently than he. As the school years progress, the student has 
a tendency to become less involved in the classroom situation because he has 
become conditioned to expect his responses to be less worthy than most of hi 

classmates." 

Another reading specialist reported: 

"I knew Sam was showing signs of reading growth but I was not sure he 
was aware of his increasing ability. Then one morning he came by to ask 
he could please register his seventh-grade brother for the class. 

Dramatic changes resulted after non-readers were provided with indi- 
vidualized instruction. A district submitted this anecdotal record: 

"Robert entered the special program as a very shy, uncertain second 
grade child. He spoke with much hesitancy, afraid of being wrong. He 
seemed to be alone and very non- conforming. He would seem to be listening 
yet could not follow the simplest direction. He was unable to work or ex- 
press himself while with any other child. Robert was assigned to working 
with the special reading teacher and the two aides on a one-to-one ratio. 

This relationship forced a response from the child. This s “" a “°" h 

confidence that he could learn. He has gone from a non-reader to middle 
second with eagerness to continue. His attitude changed from negative to 
highly positive. He now reads in a group. His parents are pleased with his 
attitude change and note that he volunteers now to read at home. He has be 
come accepted in his classroom by his peers." 

Parents also noticed positive changes in their children's attitudes. 



On district surveys two parents reported: 



"He looks forward to going to the reading clinic when going to regu- 
lar school was often discouraging. He also has shown interest in words and 
signs and has tried to sound some out." 



"He is more interested in words and their meanings in reading. He 
tries to read the newspaper and other things he has never attempted before." 

The degree of positive change in attitude was not as great with secon- 
dary students as with elementary students. Although districts reported posi- 
tive improvement by secondary students, the rate of improvement was less. 
Almost every district reported a small percentage of individual students who 
showed no progress or some degree of regression. 

** 

MOST PROMISING PROJECTS 

In a sample of districts which received a "substantial progress" or 
"moderate progress** rating, the reported costs ranged from $137 to $569 per 
student for the remedial reading activities alone. The average for these 
districts was $252 per student for reading. As the average statewide expen- 
diture for all Title I activities combined was $190 per student, this indi- 
cates that the most effective reading projects generally involved a substan- 
tially higher expenditure. 

Remedial reading projects in which students with severe reading dis- 
abilities showed more than a month* s achievement gain for each month of par- 
ticipation had the following characteristics: 

• Students received reading instruction from a remedial reading special- 
ist. Some projects also included the use of an aide to assist the re- 
medial reading specialist. 

• The organizational system included extensive diagnostic services to 
identify causes of reading and/or learning deficiencies and specify 
remediation techniques. Some districts also developed case conference 
techniques using a variety of specialists to determine the causes of 
reading and/or learning difficulties. Case conferences included 
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recommendations and observations from the nurse, reading specialist, 
classroom teacher, counselor, teacher aide and school psychologist. 

• The pupil- teacher ratio during remedial reading instruction was five 
to one or smaller. 

• The organizational system provided for frequent communication between 
the reading specialist and the classroom teacher to discuss individual 
student progress. 

• The organizational system used more than one method for remedial read- 
ing instruction. A pragmatic approach to reading instruction was 
adopted. The focus was on finding methods or techniques which were 
successful with each individual student. 

• The student received instruction in a room specifically organized for 
remedial reading instruction. The reading laboratory, also called a 
language laboratory or reading clinic, contained a wide variety of 
mechanical and printed devices which enabled the individual student to 
proceed at his own pace in remediation of a specific deficiency. Im- 
mediate assistance from an aide or a reading specialist was available 
when the student was not successful. 

In summary, the key to reading improvement for students with severe 
reading disabilities was a flexible Instructional system conducted by a read- 
ing specialist working closely with the classroom teacher. The instructional 
system contained enough individualized instruction and specialized materials 
to guarantee daily success and continued improvement by each student. 
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IN SERVICE TRAINING 

A basic assumption of ESEA Title I is that additional resources to im- 
prove teaching attitudes, methods, organization and materials will result in 
improved achievement and behavior by disadvantaged students. An important 
element in the improvement of instruction is an effective inservice training 
program for personnel who have a direct responsibility for teaching dis- 
advantaged youth. The impact of Title I inservice training activities on 
local school districts was stated by an administrator who wrote in his evalu- 
ation report, "The school district has rarely had an opportunity to concen- 
trate as much on inservice education for one area of education as it has 
through this Title I project." 

EXTENT OF IN SERVICE TRAINING 

In 1965-66, 21 percent of the districts reported inservice training as 
a part of their Title I program, but it was the major activity in 5.7 percent 
of the projects throughout the State. During the 1966-67 school year, 50.4 
percent of the districts reported inservice training as part of their Title I 
program, with 3.7 percent stating it was their primary activity. 

. Because inservice training was required for every Title I project and 
plans for staff development were included in every project application, 
it is likely that more districts conducted some form of inservice training 
than was reflected in the evaluation reports. However, the absence of any 
mention of inservice training in half of the evaluation reports indicates 
that the intensity of training activities in many districts was probably 
negligible. On the other hand, in some districts inservice training relating 
to the Title I project was financed from local district funds or other re- 
sources and was not reported as a Title I activity. 
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TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 



In 1965-66 the emphasis of inservice training projects was on improv- 
ing the attitudes and knowledge of district personnel regarding disadvantaged 
children. Improvement of instructional skills and teaching methods, espe- 
cially in the areas of reading and language development, was the second most 
prevalent activity. Eight percent of the 1965-66 projects concentrated on 
improving skills in diagnosing educational and learning deficiencies of indi- 
vidual students. Inservice training of teacher aides received major consider- 
ation in six percent of the projects, while improvement of guidance and coun- 
seling skills was the emphasis of one percent. 

As shown in Table III-B, there was a significant shift of inservice 
training in 1966-67 from understanding the problems of the disadvantaged to 
the development of specific skills to meet the needs of disadvantaged stu- 
dents. As one urban district reported, "Since a heavy emphasis was placed on 
sensitivity training during the initial year, the second year the inservice 
training program was concentrated on helping teachers to develop skills in 
better meeting the needs of the disadvantaged child. 

Personnel in some districts were requesting inservice training to 
initiate new approaches in the education of the disadvantaged. A high school 



teacher in a rural area wrote: 

‘•Most teachers are already aware of the culturally disadvantaged child. 
This course and its objective only made us more aware. In my opinion they did 
not really advise us on how to help them other than what we are doing already. 
We're not interested in statistics. What's the solution to the problem. 

There was also a significant increase, from 8 percent to 17 percent, in 



the number of projects concentrating on improving skills in diagnosing educa 
tional and learning deficiencies. Development ot new curriculum materials 
was the major objective of 8 percent of the inservice training projects in 



1966-67, as compared with 2 percent the first year. 
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TABLE III-B 

COMPARISON OF MAJOR TYPES OF INSERVICE ACTIVITIES 

1965-66 and 1966-67 





Percent 


Activity 


1965-66 | 


1966-67 


Attitude Change - Non- Student Personnel 




45 




21 


Understanding the dimensions of 
poverty and their effect on children 


41 




17 




Improving intergroup and inter- 
cultural understanding 


4 




4 




Improvement of Subiect Matter Area In- 
structional Skills - Teaching Methods 




29 




37 


Reading 


16 




25 




Language Development 


6 




8 




English as a Second Language 


5 




4 




Mathematics 


2 




0 




Improvement of Instructional Skills 
Classroom Organization 




11 




4 


Use of visiting certificated 
specialists to assist the 
teacher in the classroom 


5 




0 




Use of teacher aides 


4 




4 




Other 


2 




0 




Improvement of Skills in Diagnosing 
Individual Student Educational and 
Learning Deficiencies 




8 




17 


Improvement of Instructional Skills - 
Equipment Usage 




4 




9 


Development of New Curriculum Materials 




2 




8 


Improvement of Counseling Skills 




1 




4 


TOTAL 




100 




100 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF ACTIVITIES 

Personnel . Elementary school teachers comprised the largest group re- 
ceiving inservice training in both 1965-66 and 1966-67. In the sample stud- 
ied, 69 percent of the participants of inservice training activities were 
elementary teachers and 25 percent were secondary teachers. Three percent 
were administrative and supervisory personnel, and three percent were non- 
certificated personnel such as teacher aides, volunteers and clerks. 

Organizational System . The primary organizational system used for in- 
service training in 1965-66 and 1966-67 was a workshop at the local school , 
district or interdistrict level. Although many districts had more than one 
organizational system, use of the workshop at the individual school or dis- 
trict level increased from 45 percent in 1965-66 to 75 percent in 1966-67 as 
shown in Table 1II-C. Ninety-four percent of inservice training activities 
were conducted during the regular school year, with 40 percent of the pro- 
grams organized on a weekly basis. 

PROBLEM AREAS 

Small school districts in rural or isolated sections of the State 
generally had difficulties developing inservice training projects. The prob- 
lem faced by these districts was exemplified by the following comment: 

"The project staff has had difficulty in locating individuals with 
adequate background in teaching disadvantaged students ^id who are willing to 
come to a small school district for lectures and workshops. We would welcome 
assistance." 

Title I stimulated very little inservice training specifically directed 

at improving skills in guidance and counseling or developing new skills in 
teaching science or social studies to the disadvantaged# 
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An analysis of inservice training programs indicates that the charac- 
teristics of the least effective programs were: 

• Formal inservice training consisted of one all-day meeting for the 
school year. 

• Inservice training consisted of one large group meeting with a formal 
speaker. 

• The organizational system for inservice training did not provide op- 
portunities for individual participants to actually use new techniques 
or materials with disadvantaged students. 

TABLE III-C 

TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONAL SYSTEMS USED FOR 
MAJOR INSERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



Organizational Systems 


1965-66 


1966-67 




Percent 


Percent 


x.. 

Workshop at District or Interdistrict Level 


41 


75 


Workshop at Individual School Level 


12 


10 


Workshop on College Campus 


9 


5 


College Course in the School District 


11 


* 


School or Classroom Visitation - Within 
the District 


2 


5 


School or Classroom Visitation - Outside 
the District 


8 


* 


Conference Attendance 


9 


* 


Demonstration School Observation and/or 
Participation 


2 


* 


Formal Speaker Only 


6 


5 




*less than 1% 
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PROMISING PRACTICES 

Although the types and intensity of inservice training activities var- 
ied considerably, the most promising inservice projects were characterized by 
the following factors: 

• The goals of the irtservice program were clearly defined and a concen- 
trated effort was made to improve instruction in a specific area. 

• The inservice program included all the professional and para 

professional staff whose acquisition of new knowledge or a specific 
skill would affect the behavior or achievement of disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 4 

• Districts used a workshop approach with an organizational structure 
which provided for small group interaction. 

• Skills were developed or modified over an extended period of time 

during the regular school year. 

• The attitude change or new skill advocated during the inservice pro- 
gram was implemented and modified under local classroom conditions 

with local students. 

• The organizational system included routinely scheduled periodic group 
meetings of participants for discussion, evaluation and modification 
of new techniques and materials advocated during the initial phases 



of the training program. 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

Guidance and counseling was an activity in 223 projects. In 60 of 
these projects it was the primary activity. In most cases guidance and 
counseling was a supportive activity to some other primary endeavor, usually 
a curriculum program with a remedial and corrective orientation. 

Where it was the primary activity, guidance and counseling programs 
were concerned with improving student attitudes toward school, reducing 
dropouts, screening and placing students for special curriculum programs 
and improving school relationships with parents. Individual counseling was 
the most frequent form of guidance and counseling, followed by psychological 
testing. Other guidance and counseling activities were parent counseling, 
group counseling, home counseling and psychometric assistance. 

Because they are essentially supportive services, guidance and coun- 
seling activities can best be evaluated on a long-term or longitudinal basis 
However, intermediate evaluations were made through teacher and administra- 
tors judgments, questionnaires to parents and students and other subjective 
evaluation techniques. 

One evaluation method was to have the teachers rate the counselor ser- 
vices on a four point scale ranging from highly adequate to very inadequate. 
A district using this technique reported that all the teachers rated the 
counseling services as highly adequate in improving student attitudes and 
self-concepts. The parents rated the activities slightly lower, with 80 
percent rating them as highly adequate, 10 percent as adequate and 10 per- 
cent as barely adequate. 

Another counseling program was rated by analyzing the attendance re- 
cords of the students at the junior high school level. Students who had 
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missed 20-30 days of school during 1965-66 were absent 10-15 days during 
1966-67, representing a 50 percent reduction in absenteeism. Students who 
had been absent only 5-10 days during 1965-66 showed little improvement in 
attendance. The classroom teachers reported that the Title I students seemed 
to be more regular in attendance and more attentive to classroom activities. 

An area of emphasis in guidance and counseling activities was individ- 
ual testing and psychological assessment. One district reported: 

"It is felt that one of the strengths of this activity was the avail- 
ability of a full-time psychologist to focus attention on the needs of the 
individual child and to assist teachers in gaining psychological insight into 
the special learning problems and adjustments of the economically and cultur- 
ally disadvantaged child." 

Through individual psychological studies, the district learned of 
student needs that were not being treated in the existing school program. 

One of these was the need for more classes for the neurological ly handicapped. 
The district also found that some of the students previously considered to be 
mentally retarded were able to progress in regular classes after intensive 
specialized teaching. The program stimulated attention toward early identi- 
fication and prevention of school failures and analysis of the learning dis- 
abilities of students considered to be behavior problems. 

The extent of psychological services is illustrated by a report which 
stated that 200 culturally disadvantaged students were given individual psy- 
chological examinations by a psychologist and psychometrist during the school 
year. The students were referred for examinations by admins trators in the 
target areas. Often the screening activities or testing programs uncovered 
other deficiencies of the students. An example is shown in the following 
anecdote : 

"During the testing and perceptual development I discovered a little 
5% year old boy who weighed only 29 pounds. The nurse and school staff are 
cooperating with us to insure a hot breakfast and lunch for this bright 
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youngster. He gained five pounds in six weeks and his attendance is almost 
perfect during this period. He looks healthier and happier now." 

Some districts evaluated their counseling programs by their effect on 
the dropout rate among high school students. An example of this is a high 
school district which compared the dropout rate of students entering in 1962 
with that of the Title I group entering in 1965. Over a two year period the 
dropout rate for boys decreased from 20 percent to 1.9 percent, while the 
girls* dropout rate decreased from 35.7 percent to 13.8 percent. The decrease 
for the total group was from 27.2 percent to 6 percent. 

In a similar study the grade point average for the comparison group 
was 1.1, while the Title I group's grade point average was 1.9, a significant 
difference. In another school, the grade point average of Title I students 
increased from 1.1 to 1.7. 

In sunmary, guidance and counseling services appeared to have been 
effective in reducing behavior disorders, absenteeism and dropouts, as well 
as a valuable supportive activity for skill development programs. The follow- 
ing anecdotal record from a home counselor gives an indication of the prob- 
lems of disadvantaged students and the extent of counseling services in 
Title I target areas: 

i 

"A high school student was referred because of non attendance. His 
mother stated he had locked himself in the bedroom and threatened to kill 
himself. The year before he had taken an overdose of medicine and had to be 
rushed to the hospital. His real father had died. His mother had remarried 
and he had six younger brothers and sisters. Neither his mother or step- 
father spoke English. The stepfather was a farm laborer and recently his 
back had been injured in a farm labor accident. 

"At the home visit it was learned that three of the younger children 
were home because there was no lunch money. There was no food in the home 
and the rent and utilities had not been paid for 2 months. The high school 
student wanted to quit school to help support the family. The school author- 
ities told him it was against the law to quit school until he was 18 years 
old. Because of the emotional and financial problems involved the student 
felt he was more of a burden to the family than an asset. 
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"Since it was obvious the father was having great pain with his back, 

I took him to emergency ward of the County Hospital. There a doctor completed 
a form stating he was temporarily incapacitated. He was then 
worker who made out a form for groceries and placed his case on emergency 
basis so that a check would be forthcoming within the next week. 

"As the emotional and economic problems adjusted in the home, the 
attendance attitude and performance of the younger children in school improved. 
In the spring instead of taking the children out of school to workthe early 
crops, the parents expressed their gratitude and new interest in ‘heir chil 
dren's education by staying in town and allowing them to complete the school 

term." 
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INTEGRATION 

Efforts to eliminate the adverse effects of racial isolation on 
elementary school pupils were described by several school districts* 

Title I funds were used to implement integration plans approved by the 
boards of education in these districts* In some instances, funds from 
the Economic Opportunity Act and district sources supported Title I 
funding* 

The general pattern for integration was to reassign minority group 
students from heavily impacted target area schools to elementary schools 
which had small percentages of ethnic minority pupils and adequate class- 
room space* Where necessary, transportation was provided to the "re- 
ceiving" schools* Some of the Title I services normally provided in the 
poverty area schools followed the integrated pupils to their new schools* 
These included language and remedial reading specialists, cultural en- 
richment, home-school coordinators, human relations specialists, a free 
lunch program and after school study centers* 

One objective of the integration programs was to stimulate the edu- 
cational achievement of project pupils beyond their previous school experi- 
ences* In most of the districts 1966-67 was the first year of their inte- 
gration program. While the evaluation of the programs was limited, the 
gains made by the integrated pupils in reading scores generally approximated 
a month's growth per month of instruction in grades two and three, while 
in grade six the average gain was approximately seven months for the school 
year. As the students' progress rates prior to the integration efforts 
had been somewhat slower than the month-per-month growth observed during 
the study, there were indications that they progressed at a slightly aug- 
mented rate during the study period* 
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In all of the districts, the presence of lower-achieving students 
from the target area bad no effect on the achievement of the "resident" 

students in the receiving schools. 

Studies were conducted to compare the achievement of the integrated 

students with that of students who had similar pre-test scores but who 
remained in the poverty area schools. In some instances similar gains were 
reported for both groups, while in others the integrated pupils made slightly 
higher gains, although the differences were not statistically significant. 

One district selected students for integration who tended to have 
higher intelligence and achievement test scores and better citizenship than 
the average student population in the poverty area. The results of stan- 
dardized reading tests given at the end of the year showed that the gap 
between the integrated and non-integrated students had widened, indicating 
greater achievement gains by integrated students. No data on the statisti- 
cal significance of the test results were submitted. 

Where attendance data were reported, the average rate of attendance 
for the Integrated pupils in grades one through three increased signifi- 
cantly over previous years' rates, while the attendance of students in 
grades four through six increased slightly, but not significantly. The 
increases occurred despite the fact the students had to walk longer distances 
to their new schools or had to be prompt each morning to catch the busses. 

An important objective reported by another district was in-class and 
out-of-class opportunities for shared experiences so that the minority pupils 
would be assimilated into their new school environment and be accepted by 
their classmates. A study of social patterns in the integrated classrooms 
indicated that the minority groups students were moderately well accepted 
by classmates in the receiving schools. Differences in popularity among 
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the children appeared to be based as much on socio-economic differences 
as on ethnic differences. 

Responses on teacher surveys were positive toward the integration 
programs. Teachers reported that the integrated pupils had shown improve- 
ment in attitude toward school, interest in learning, self-image and 
general appearance and personal care during the year. One district found 
that receiving school teachers who had minority group students in their 



classes tended to be more favorable toward integration than were receiving 
school teachers who did not have any of the students from the poverty area 
assigned to their classes. 

Parent responses to questionnaires were also highly favorable. 

Most of the parents of the integrated students felt that their children 
liked school better, were more interested in learning than they were be- 
fore and were well accepted at the receiving schools. The majority of 
parents also expressed the opinion that their children were getting a 
better education because of the integration program. 

From the data available at this time, it appears that integration 
has had a positive effect on the minority children involved. There is 
evidence to suggest that the effect has been greatest on the higher achiev- 
ing groups within the target area population. This effect might be described 
as "taking off the lid" for the more able students. 

Other implications of the data submitted by districts are: 

• Integrated children seem to achieve higher when they are grouped 
with high achieving, academically-oriented pupils from the re- 
ceiving schools. 

• Clustering the integrated students from the target area in a 
single class or with low-achieving pupils results in continued 
poor achievement. 
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. Integration with motivated pupila results in improved performance on 
ability tests, even after a short time. 



Although most of the data presented in support of integration efforts 
reflected performance on achievement tests, it is also import 
measure the effects that integration has on the affective domain, such as 
changes in attitudes and motivation. Data collected from teachers, parents, 
and community persons indicated general enthusiasm and satisfaction wit 

integration efforts. 






TEACHER AIDES 
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A major technique for reducing teacher load and enabling more individ 
ualized instruction for students was use of teacher aides in the classroom. 

In 1966-67, 52 districts reported that teacher aides constituted the primary 
activity of their Title I program and 8 districts used teacher assistants as 
the primary activity. In most cases, the aides were a supportive service to 
the primary activity, especially in remedial reading projects. 

A total of 4,274 aides were employed to assist teachers in Title I 
projects in the public and non-public schools at all grade levels. Of the 
aides, 1,412 were employed full time, 934 were employed half time and 1,928 
were employed less then half time* 

The stated objectives for using teacher aides were to provide assist- 
ance and service to the classroom teacher, to allow the teacher time for 
special attention to individual students, to reduce the pupil-adult ratio and 
to improve school -community relationships by using the services of community 
adults. In addition to using tides for classroom teachers, some districts 
employed aides to reading specialists, community liaison workers, nurses, 
counselors and other personnel. 

The districts varied as to their qualifications for teacher aides. 

Some required that their aides have a high school education or be bilingual, 
while other districts had no such requirements. There was a general tendency 
among school districts to hire aides from the low-income population in the 
target areas, especially parents of the disadvantaged students in the Title I 

program. 

Most districts hired their aides on an hourly basis, and salaries gen- 
erally ranged from $1.50 to $2.50 per hour. Except in preschool classes, few 
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districts used community volunteers in their projects; one district accounted 
for 3,000 of the 6,500 volunteers reported for the entire state. 

The most effective use of teacher aides was in projects where the 
aides, as well as the teachers, were given inservice training. As the pres- 
ence of teacher aides in the classroom is a relatively new educational prac- 
tice, lack of inservice training and delineation of duties between the teacher 
and aide often resulted in poor coordination between the work of the teacher 
and the aide. Training for aides usually centered on duties to be performed 
and techniques of working with children from culturally or economically dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. On-the-job training was conducted by teachers and 

administrators . 

Assignments for teacher aides varied widely. Aides were used in regu- 
lar classrooms and in special fields such as remedial reading, English as a 
second language, health, physical education, library services, home economics, 

special laboratories and clerical work. 

in most cases the aides were expected to do clerical work. A number of 

teachers requested aides who had typing skills. An analysis of district re- 
ports on duties of teacher aides produced the following breakdown; 

. Activities most often performed by teacher aides 
Prepare instructional materials 
Type masters and duplicate materials 
Grade papers and arrange classroom materials 
Work with individual students and small 8™ups 
Supervise class work, group games and relief- time activi 

• Activities often performed by teacher aides 
Assist in the library 
Assist with cafeteria and noon duties 

iZll with room" decorat ions ^bulletin boards and teaching centers 
Test small groups of students 
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• Activities less o£ten performed by teacher aides 
Maintain filing system 
Assist in ordering materials 

Assist with audio-visual equipment and field trips 
Take class roll 

Take inventory of books , materials and equipment 

Evaluation of teacher aide activities was usually by subjective methods 
such as questionnaires, teacher observations and comments. Following are 
samples of comments by teachers: 

"The strengths of the aide program are many. It gives the individual 
child more chances to get help when the teacher is working with the class. 

It reduces the size of groups the teacher has to work with. It minimizes be- 
havior problems. It allows the teacher more freedom to observe the children. 
It stimulates the children in different ways than one teacher can." 

"Especially helpful in kindergarten. Opportunity for considerable one- 
to-one relationship. First grade programs strengthened due to additional 
small group and one-to-one relationship. If any additional money is avail- 
able, it should be spent for additional aides." 

"I believe the aide did more to help out with special problems. She 
could take a child aside and work with him in an area with which he needed 
help. The teacher could go ahead with class instruction and yet a child with 
a special problem could get the help he needed without class interruption. 

The aide can do much to reduce teacher /pupil ratio. Both the teacher and the 
aide can have smaller groups to work with. More can be done in less time. I 
have certainly appreciated this." 

"The project should consider itself singularly fortunate to count 
among its supporters intuitive and intelligent aides. Our aide can communi- 
cate with children and parents in their home language. This is tremendously 
important in establishing the understandings requisite to school and home 
cultures; identifying with each others* problems. Her language skills are of 
secondary importance to the basic human-ness which she brings to her work 
with people--both big ones and little ones." 

"The aides helped pupil attitudes improve, reduce discipline problems, 
provide effective creative writing." 

"Suggestions for next year would include more aides if possible. We 
utilized her best in the reading and language arts program and with those who 
needed individual help. This should be continued." 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL) 



English as a Second Language was the primary activity of 31 projects 
and the secondary or tertiary activity of 43 other projects. ESL projects 
were generally concentrated in three areas of the state: the southern coun- 

ties adjacent to the Mexican border, the San Joaquin Valley agricultural 

area and the central city school districts. 

Most of the ESL programs were conducted in special classrooms by bi- 
lingual teachers with the assistance of bilingual aides. The average class 
period for ESL was 45 minutes. Districts reported that their most critical 
problem in implementing ESL programs was the inadequate supply of trained 

bilingual teachers and instructional materials. 

Two major problems were evident in attempts to evaluate English as a 
Second Language activities. The first was the mobility of the students, as 
many of the ESL participants were children of agricultural workers. Although 
they were not necessarily migrants, many of them did follow the crops within 
a large region, especially in the San Joaquin Valley, and were not present for 

both the pre and post tests. 

The second major px.-.em was the lack of suitable instruments to effec- 
tively measure the change in student progress. Collection of baseline data 



did not present as large a problem at 



the primary grade level as the students 



usually had an English vocabulary of zero. 



However > in the upper elementary 



and secondary grades the students had some grasp of the English language, 
which needed to be refined into idiomatic English with particular emphasis 



on reading comprehension and verbal articulation. 

The typical reading comprehension test was in English and therefore did 

not provide adequate or valid measurements for students with little or no 
English language facility. Experimental projects have provided some instru- 



ments for evaluating student growth in ESL activities, although these are 
still in the developmental stages. Where it was feasible to use tests, the 
results showed favorable changes between pre and post test scores. 

In addition to published instruments, some districts devised question- 
naires for upper grade students or used pre and post audio-tape recordings 
to measure articulation, fluency, pronunciation and comprehension in English. 
Teacher aide and administrative appraisals were used for subjective evalua- 
tions. 

Another technique was to translate standardized tests and test instruc- 
tions into Spanish and thus provide a bilingual testing situation. A dis- 
trict which translated the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test at the junior 
high and high school level reported positive growth beyond the .01 level of 
significance for the students tested. In another district where the Metro- 
politan Reading Readiness Test was used, the raw score for students in the 
primary grades doubled from pre test to post test. 

A sample of students taking the Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test, a 
n^n- verbal intelligence test, in English showed generally positive changes 
in IQ points after participation in an ESL program. The average scores for 
kindergarten children increased from 82 to 96 and for first graders from 90 
to 102. Second graders regressed from 101 to 93 and third graders averaged 
101 on both the pre and post tests. In the fifth grade, the median IQ in- 
creased from 97 to 112 points, while in the sixth grade the change was from 

94 to 104. 

In another sample, the Wide Range Achievement test was administered in 
English to students in grades one through six. First graders who tested at 
the .4 grade level on the pre test made average scores of 1.3 on the post 
test. Second graders increased from 1.6 to 2.3, third graders from 2.3 to 3.4, 



fourth graders from 3.2 to 4.2, fifth graders from 4.0 to 4.4 and sixth 
graders front 4.1 to 5.1. Students taking the Gates Reading Test in English 
in grades one, two and three showed less dramatic growth, with gains ranging 

from two to four months between pre and post tests. 

Many of the ESL programs included activities to improve school-home 
relationships, especially with Mexican-American families. Districts used 
community aides to make home visits, held parent meetings, planned school 
programs for parents and used the special services of community agencies to 
improve the liaison between home and school. Based on questionnaires, atten 
dance at parent meetings and reports from community aides, the general re- 
action of parents was that the ESL activities were valuable for their chil- 
dren. 

One district in Southern California implemented an extensive home- 
school liaison program, in which news letters written in Spanish were sent 
to parents and meetings were conducted in Spanish to explain the ESL activ- 
ities. The district had the most favorable results on tests to determine 

changes in attitude of the ESL students. 

Another district emphasized the use of English skills in filling out 
job applications and related its senior high school ESL program to its 
general vocational training program. These efforts were reported to be 

highly effective. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 

Efforts to improve health habits of disadvantaged children were pro- 
vided by Title I funds through health services activities. There were 92 
programs in health services that served 180,341 children and encumbered 

$1,427,848. 

The types of activities provided under health services programs in- 
cluded additional nursing staff, use of doctors and dentists in examination 
work and dietary supplements in the form of free breakfasts, mid-morning 
snacks and free lunches. Health services activities were carried on in public 
and non-public schools and were offered during the regular school year and in 

summer school programs. 

A total of 258 nurses were hired with Title I funds during 1966-67 , 
and they were responsible for identifying children to be referred to doctors 
and dentists for correction of medical and dental problems. The school nurses 
administered vision, hearing and speech tests in order to identify these prob- 
lems in children. Children having stomach cramps, head colds, fevers, tooth- 
aches, skin conditions and pediculosis were referred to the nurses and their 
aides. Improved health practices including sleep relaxation, posture, skin 
care, oral hygiene and personal appearance were recommended for target area 
children. The nurses also performed a more significant role in the area of 
health education, parent contacts and nutrition instruction. 

As a tributary effect of additional services provided by the nurses 
and their aides, families in target areas benefit ted from better health hab- 
its, medical and dental referrals and expedient clinical appointments. 

Schools were able to assist county health departments in identifying and re- 
mediating health problems, including developing preventative immunization 

procedures • 
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Evaluation of health services programs was accomplished by reporting 



the number of times children were assisted with certain activities or in 
certain areas, by questionnaires submitted to students and teachers, and by 



an improvement in the absentee rate. One district reported: 

"The breakfast program was in effect for 5% months and it is my belief 
that it has been a successful project and a worthwhile effort. A great many 
f rttir hovs and eirls who normally come to school with little or no breakfa 
wer^served ^ nourishing meal. This breakfast probably represented the 
best meal for some of our pupils during the day. The fact that the students 
Sad a good breakfast before school started caused them to be better behaved 

and to learn more effectively." 

Districts reported that attitudes of children were changed as a result 



of health services programs. As one district stated: 

"Probably, more noticeable than the change in the attitudes of the 
children are the attitudes of their parents. They, the parents, in every 
case havesho™ Such more interest in the school and school activities, 
ttey’have become more interested in better education for their children.The 
parents of the children in the program have been to theschool atleast 
L pq / one family) and up to 11 times for one family. Two of these families 
(parents) prior to two years ago had never visited the school their children 

attended." 

Physical fitness programs were carried on in conjunction with health 
and physical education classes. Boys and girls competed in team and individ- 



ual sports and received swimming instruction. 

One rural community had never had the services of a full-time dentist 
and the percentage of children who had cavities and abscesses was high. An 
out-of-town dentist was brought in through Title I to provide dental services 
to selected children and the number of cavities was drastically reduced. The 
dentist established himself in the community and began a permanent practice 



there. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 

Compensatory education projects conducted during the summer of 1966 
and 1967 were generally continuations of the districts* school year Title I 
programs. Curriculum activities were the most prevalent, as they were during 
the regular school year. Preschool, inservice training, tutoring and cul- 
tural enrichment received proportionately more attention in the summer pro- 
grams than they did in the school year programs. 

Sumner school activities were offered mostly in the metropolitan areas, 
with public and non-public school children at all grade levels participating. 
The most frequent objective of summer activities was to improve the children s 
self-image and motivation for learning. Other goals of summer schools were 
to prevent learning losses during the summer months, to stimulate new and 
diversified interests and to raise achievement levels. 

The activities of three districts are described below as samples of 
Title I summer projects. 

In one district, preschool experience was provided for 540 children, 
while an enrichment program, including outdoor camping,was offered for more 
capable students in the elementary grades. High school students received 
classroom work in basic subjects, supplemented by field trips and arts and 
crafts. 

The Stanford Reading Test was administered to the high school students 
at the end of the summer session. The median gain was four months during 
the three month program, with largest gains, averaging eight months, achieved 
by the tenth grade students. More than one- fourth of the high school stu- 
dents scored gains ranging from one year to two years during the three month 

period. 
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In another district, 4,500 students from kindergarten through grade 12 
were enrolled in summer activities. At the elementary level, three hour 
sessions were divided into reading, language development and enrichment ac- 
tivities. Students in the secondary schools were offered English and elec- 
tives in fine arts and basic skills. . Supportive activities included psycholo- 
gical and health services, teacher aides and enrichment activities. A mid- 
morning nutritional snack was served at both the elementary and secondary levels 
Test results for the elementary students were for the most part disap- 
pointing, while the Junior high school students showed appreciable gains over 
the two month period. Parents of elementary students indicated that they 
felt the Sumner activities had been instrumental in broadening their children's 
interests, and three-fourths of the students reported they would like to 
attend summer school again. Responses of secondary students were less posi- 
tive toward attending summer school, but more than three-fourths said they 
felt they had made substantial learning gains as a result of the activities. 

At both the elementary and secondary levels, parents and teachers felt the 
area of greatest improvement was in student self-confidence and educational 

motivation. 

In the third district, 1,100 children were enrolled in a kindergarten- 
primary school summer program. Each school offered kindergarten classes with 
an activity and reading readiness program. On a questionnaire, about 70 
percent of the teachers indicated the summer program was effective. 

A summer inservice workshop for compensatory education teachers was con- 
ducted for five weeks. The workshop analyzed the problems of disadvantaged 

4 

children, discussed practical ways of dealing with these problems and devel- 
oped techniques and materials useful in teaching disadvantaged children. 
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PRESCHOOL 

In 1966-67 there were 42 preschool programs funded under Title I. 

These programs involved more than 6,500 children and included such activi- 
ties as language development, parent participation, health services and 
cultural enrichment. The preschool programs accounted for 3,5 percent of 
the primary, 4.7 percent of the secondary and 5.0 percent of the tertiary 
activities. This compares to 3.9 percent, 1.8 percent and 2.2 percent for 
1965-66 school year. 

An analysis of test data submitted by several districts indicated 
that kindergarten children who attended preschool in the spring of 1966 
performed better in tests of reading readiness in the spring of 1967 than 
did children who had not gone to preschool. Girls tended to score higher 
than boys on these tests. In addition, there was evidence that the programs 
were especially helpful to youngsters from homes where English is not the 
primary language. In these homes, parental involvement in preschool pro- 
grams was encouraged by bilingual school personnel, usually counselors or 
social workers. 

Basic vocabulary development in English coupled with increased moti- 
vation from the home, contributed to the children’s success in kindergarten, 
especially in the language development aspects of the kindergarten program. 

A review of the results of verbal and non-verbal intelligence tests 
indicates that the level of general aptitude of students from the target 
area may be substantially higher than generally thought. In part, the dif- 
ferences may be attributed to different tests used. For example, there is 
some evidence that children score higher on the Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale than on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Scores obtained on the 
Minnesota Preschool Scale and the Stanford Binet Scale were comparable. 
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The Stanford Binet, an individually administered test, is usually more reliable 
than the group tests* Some test results submitted by school districts showed 
that the same children* s IQ scores varied from 85 points to 100 points de- 
pending on the tests used. 

Most of the preschool staffs felt that the children had made substan- 
tial progress in improved behavior, especially in getting along with others* 

Pre and post rating scale data indicated that the children made appreciable 
progress in language and cognitive development* Usually the greatest gains 
were made in language and behavioral development* 

There was a greater number of parents involved and a higher level of 
participation by them than was anticipated by several of the staffs. Never- 
theless, some of the staffs were not satisfied with the levels of parental 

cooperation in some aspects of the program. 

Parents generally indicated a positive attitude toward the preschool 
programs. It was their feeling that the program did much to teach young- 
sters to function in a group setting, in sharing experiences and developing 
a sense of responsibility. The acquisition of new skills and a greater 
motivation for learning were mentioned frequently by parents as positive 
outcomes from their children's preschool experiences. 

Several districts summarized pre and post preschool standardized test 
data according to ethnic and racial characteristics. The preschool experi- 
ences in these districts apparently were more helpful for Caucasion pupils, 
especially Spanish-speaking children, than for Negro pupils. 



SECTION IV 

REPORTS TO THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

This section contains information requested by the U. S. Office of 
Education and follows the format designed by that office. The reports are 
on Title I programs operated by school districts for regularly enrolled 
disadvantaged students and on specialized programs for children of migrant 
agricultural workers, neglected and delinquent children in state and local 
institutions, and handicapped children in state hospitals and state residen 
tial schools. 




SCHOOL DISTRICT TITLE I PROGRAMS 



The major achievement of BSEA Title I la that it has increased the 
school achievement rate of disadvantaged children and has improved their 
self-image, attitudes toward school and aspirations for the future. Teacher 
attitudes and skills in working with disadvantaged children have been posi- 
tively influenced by Title I activities. 

Title I has also had a significant impact on parents of disadvantaged 
students and on poverty area cceomunlties. Through Title I, poverty area 
residents have become more Involved and interested in education because of 
their membership on Title I school district advisory committees, partici- 
pation in Title I activities and employment as aides and school- community 
workers • 

Title I*s impact is being felt outside, as well as inside, the pover- 
ty area it serves. The new instructional materials, teaching techniques and 
use of specialized personnel resulting from Title I are influencing school 
programs for not only disadvantaged children, but for all children. In 
effect, Title I is serving as a testing ground for educational innovation. 

ACTIVITIES AND METHODS 

State Services . The Office of Compensatory Education of the 
California State Deparment of Education has seven bureaus, funded from 
both state and federal sources, with a total of 49 consultants and other 
professional staff who are available for services to local educational 
agencies on ESEA Title I projects. The services are in the form of field 
visits to local school districts, meetings with district personnel in the 
state office, written and telephone communications , workshops and conferences, 
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speaking engagements and publications. The Office of Compensatory Education 
assists school districts in development, implementation and evaluation of 
Title I projects. The bureaus and their major areas of responsibility, 
with respect to consultative services to school districts, are; 

• Administration and Finance — assists school districts on fiscal 
and administrative aspects of project planning and operation, in- 
cluding auditing, computation of district allocations and prepara- 
tion of fiscal reports* 

• Conmronity Services — assists school districts on involvement of 
convnunity groups and resources in Title I activities, participation 
of non-public school children and insuring that projects do not 
sanction, perpetuate or promote de facto segregation. 

• Evaluation and Research — assists school districts in evaluating 
and measuring the effectiveness of projects and prepares annual 

i 

t 

state evaluation report. 

• Intergroup Relations — assists school districts in planning activi- 
ties to improve human relations, recruiting qualified personnel 
from ethnic minority groups and alleviating de facto segregation. 

• Preschool — assists school districts in planning and implementing 
preschool programs. 

i Program Development — — assists school districts on planning, devel- 
opment and implementation of the curriculum content of projects. 

• Research and Teacher Education — assists in developing teacher 
training programs and research in effective methods for educating 
disadvantaged children. 

Educational Needs. The most prevalent characteristics of disadvan- 



taged children in Title I programs are listed below in rank order, followed 
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by the basis on which the needs were determined: 

• Inadequate language and reading skills — disadvantaged children as a 
group score low on standardized achievement tests. 

• Poor self-image and low level of aspiration counselor records, 
teacher observations and courses selected by secondary pupils indicate 
that many disadvantaged children lack self-confidence and have a low 
level of vocational and educational aspiration. 

• Lack of experiences generally considered to be essential for learn- 
ing — teachers and other staff personnel observe that children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds, particularly the younger children, come to 
school without many of the cultural, social and educational experiences 
common to children of their age group. 

• Lack of saleable vocational skills — high unemployment rates in low- 

income areas and school records on high school students indicate that 

<« 

many disadvantaged youths leave school without the skills necessary 
for productive employment. 

• Poor health and inadequate nutrition — records of school nurses and 
home visits by school personnel indicate that many disadvantaged 
children have not had proper medical attention and come to school 
hungry, and that learning deficiencies are frequently associated with 
poor health. 

Most Prevalent Objectives . The most frequently cited objectives of 
school district Title I projects are : 

• Improve classroom reading performance 

• Improve performance on standardized achievement tests 

• Improve verbal functioning level 
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• Improve student self-image 

• Improve attitudes toward school and education 

Generally , the most effective projects in California were those which 
were comprehensive in approach , rather than those which attempted to overcome 
the learning problems caused by poverty with a single activity. The key to 
reading improvement for students with the most severe reading disabilities 
was a flexible instructional system conducted by a reading specialist working 
closely with the classroom teacher. Sufficient individualized instruction 
and specialized materials were provided to guarantee daily success and con- 
tinued improvement by each student. The fccus was on finding methods or 
techniques which were successful for each individual student. 

To improve student achievement, self-image and attitudes, districts 
implemented a variety of supportive activities to reinforce their primary ac- 
tivity, which in most cases was a curriculum program. Frequent supportive 
activities included counseling and guidance, cultural enrichment, health 
services, library services and home-school coordination. Essential elements 
of a comprehensive Title 1 program included not only direct services to the 
students, but also inservice training to improve teacher effectiveness and 
efforts to increase parent understanding of and participation in school ac- 
tivities. 

Coordination with Other Programs . Title I programs were coordinated 
with and Supplemented by other federal programs in the following manner: 

• ESEA Title II — California^ state plan for Title II recommended 
that all of She funds available for acquisition of materials be used 
for school library resources. School districts were urged to con- 
sider the special needs of target area students in selecting Title II 
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materials. Title I funds were sometimes used to provide facilities, 
bookmobiles, personnel and equipment for library services, while 
Title II provided the books and materials. 

• ESEA Title III — It is anticipated that Title III will localize the 
demonstration of creative and exemplary programs. Projects may be de- 
veloped that provide new techniques for teaching disadvantaged chil- 
dren. 

• ESEA Title IV — A major project planned by the Far West Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory (FWREL) related to evaluation of educational meth- 
ods for overcoming cultural deficiencies. The State Office of Compen- 
satory Education cooperated in the project planning. Other present 
and projected projects of FWREL are production of a series of handbooks 
dealing with minority groups, dissemination of tapes and films on prob- 
lems of the culturally disadvantaged, evaluation of a curriculum pack- 
age in terms of its effect on disadvantaged first graders, preparation 
of a measurement handbook on evaluation of Title I and Title III proj- 
ects, development of inservice training courses for target schools and 
a survey of schools serving Indian children. 

• ESEA Title V -- During 1966-67 the California State Department of Edu- 
cation conducted four ESEA Title V projects related to compensatory 
education. The projects were a study of desegregation, integration 
and compensatory education programs in selected school districts, a 
program for improving educational opportunities for Mexican-American 
children, research on adult education for Mexican- Americans , and de- 
velopment of inservice training guidelines. 

• Community Action Agency -- Many districts planned their Community Ac- 
tion Agency and Title I programs as a package of coordinated activities. 
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Some of the Community Action Agency projects which supplemented Title 
I efforts were recruitment and training of teacher aides for Title I 
classes, Headstart preschool classes, health services, basic skills 
classes, after-school study centers and tutorial programs and job 
training programs for high school youth. All districts applying for 
Title I funds were required to submit a statement from the administra- 
tor of the Community Action Agency, if one existed in the area, certi- 
fying that there had been coordination in development of activities, 
in addition, Community Action Agencies were represented on school dis- 
trict advisory committees for Title X. 

• Department of Agriculture Food Program — Where there were Title I 
food programs in the form of breakfasts, snacks and lunches, the food 
was obtained from the U. S. Department of Agriculture Food Program. 

• Neighborhood Youth Corps -- Secondary school counselors and the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps officials cooperated in finding proper placement 
and developing programs for high school students. Included was assign- 
ment of Neighborhood Youth Corps students to work in Title I projects. 

• Job Corps — While Job Corps programs did not supplement Title I ac- 
tivities, there was cooperation between the secondary school staff and 
the faculty of Job Corps centers. 

• Welfare Administration Programs — These programs supplemented Title I 
activities primarily in preschool programs. Through the Social Secu- 
rity Act, Title 19, medical and dental screening and immunization were 
provided for preschool students. Many students were identified 
through this screening for medical treatment under the State Medical 



program. 



School district Title I programs were also supplemented by and coordi- 
nated with state- funded programs for disadvantaged students* The State 
McAteer Act of 1965 required coordination of state and federal programs into 
a comprehensive compensatory education plan* The State compensatory educa- 
tion programs are: 

• McAteer Act of 1965 -- Research projects to improve preservice and in- 
service training programs for school personnel and develop effective 
methods of teaching disadvantaged students were conducted by school 
districts and institutions of higher education. 

• 1966 Amendments to McAteer Act of 1965 — School districts serving the 
most concentrated areas of poverty in the State received funds to re- 
duce pupil-teacher ratio in the elementary schools to 25-1; construct 
and equip new classrooms, renovate existing classrooms, lease or pur- 
chase relocatable classrooms or acquire sites for new classrooms in 
the poverty areas; and operate experimental projects to test new meth- 
ods of teaching reading and mathematics to seventh, eighth and ninth 
graders. School housing aid in the form of relocatable classrooms was 
provided for school districts with temporary influxes of children of 
migrant agricultural workers. 

• Unruh Preschool Act of 1965 — A state-federal matching program pro- 
vided preschool classes for children from disadvantaged families, 
with priority given to children from families receiving welfare aid. 
Many school districts operated joint preschool programs involving 
funds from Title I, Headstart and the Unruh Preschool Act. 

Staff Development and Utilization. The most promising inservice train- 




ing activities were those which had clearly defined goals with a concerted 
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effort made to improve instruction in a specific area, which included all seg- 
ments of the professional and para-professional staff, which used a workshop 
approach that provided for small group interaction and which were conducted 
over an extended period of time during the regular school year. In 1966-67 
there was a shift in emphasis in inservice training from understanding the 
problems of the disadvantaged to development of specific skills to meet the 
needs of disadvantaged students. 

To obtain necessary personnel to implement Title I projects, most 
school districts recruited from within their own teaching ranks. Employees 
were given training in specialized areas to prepare them for service in 
Title I programs. Recruiting also occured at project directors* conferences, 
where Title 1 administrators exchanged information on personnel needs and 
supply. School districts often recruited para-professional personnel, espe- 
cially teacher aides, from the poverty area communities. The State Office of 
Compensatory Education obtained its personnel through state civil service pro- 
cedures. 

The largest categories of personnel augmented by Title 1 programs were 
teacher aides and classroom teachers. Specialist positions provided through 
Title I included reading specialists, speech teachers, librarians, supervi- 
sors and administrators, counselors, psychologists, social workers, attend- 
ance workers and nurses. Many districts, especially the smaller ones, used 
the services of county schools offices for project planning and evaluation 
and inservice training. 

Involvement of Non-Public School Children . Some 16,140 children from 
non-public schools participated in Title I projects during the 1966-67 school 
year. The school district *s application included a statement by the non- 
public school officials that children residing in the target areas and 
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attending non-public schools had been given an opportunity to participate. 

All information sent to public schools was also sent to non-public 
schools. Non-public schools were represented on school district advisory 
committees for Title I and on the State Advisory Compensatory Education Com- 
mission. Workshops and conferences were held by the State Office of Compen- 
satory Education to familiarize public and non-public school administrators 
with methods of involving non-public school children in compensatory educa- 
tion programs. The Catholic schools had a state-wide Title I coordinator 
who worked closely with the State Office of Compensatory Education. 

The most commonly funded and most effective projects involving non- 
public school children were those which could be operated on non-public 
school facilities. These included remedial reading taught by public school 
teachers, counseling, health and psychological services and cultural enrich- 
ment. 

Among the exemplary activities for non-public school children were: 

• Reading teachers traveled to the non-public schools, bringing with 
them a portable laboratory with specialized curriculum materials and 
equipment . 

• Exchange assemblies and joint field trips were held for both non- 
public and public school children which provided not only cultural 
enrichment, but often opportunities for integrated educational ex- 
periences. 

• Public schools sent resource reading teachers to the non-public schools 
to work with the non-public school teachers on improving reading in- 
struction. 

• Non-public school children were referred to the public school for 
health services, or nurses traveled to the non-public school to pro- 



vide for health needs. 
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Handicapped Children . Special education programs for handicapped 
children were operated by school districts with state funds rather than with 
Title I funds. Title I programs were provided for handicapped children in 
state schools or state hospitals. 

Activities at state hospitals for mentally retarded or emotionally 
disturbed children included language development, speech and hearing correc- 
tion, physical education, use of Youth Authority wards as teacher aides, 
nursery schools, dental health services, industrial arts, outdoor education 

and establishment of audio-visual materials centers. 

At state residential schools for deaf, blind and cerebral-palsied 
children, Title I activities included summer programs, inservice training for 
teachers and dormitory counselors, social hygiene, auditory training, home- 
school coordination, psychological services, visual perceptual diagnosis, a 
visual aids media center and improved instruction with television tapes. 

PROBLEM AREAS 

Reduction in Appropriation and Delay in Funding. The reduction of 
California's Title I appropriation from the 1965-66 level created serious 
problems in maintaining the quality of the programs. Funds available for 
school district programs dropped from $78 million in 1965-66 to $71.5 million 
in 1966-67, while the number of eligible children increased. This resulted 
in a decrease from $250 per student in 1965-66 to $190 per student in 1966-67. 

The problems caused by reduced funding could be successfully resolved 
only through a restoration of funds; however, steps were taken by the State 
Office of Compensatory Education and school districts to alleviate the ef- 
fects of the cutback. Districts generally adopted one of three alternatives: 
reduced the number of children served; continued some of the previous year's 
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Title I activities with other resources, such as district £unds; or eliminated 
or reduced some procedures, such as equipment purchases, and concentrated 
funds on personnel and services* 

The delay in appropriating funds for Title I compounded the program 
planning and implementation problems caused by the cutback in funds. For 
maximum efficiency in use of resources, school districts must know the amount 
they have available from Title I in the spring of the previous school year. 
Late funding prevented school districts from planning their total budgets in 
the spring and hampered effective coordination of Title 1 activities with the 
regular school program. Late funding also had an adverse effect on employ- 
ment of qualified personnel for Title I activities as recruitment is gener- 
ally conducted during the spring and early summer. 

The problems caused by late funding were partially alleviated by the 
State Office of Compensatory Education's policy allowing school districts to 
apply and receive approval for 85 percent of their previous year's allocation 
amount, pending official action by Congress. This allowed school districts 
to begin implementing their Title I program before notification of their ac- 
tual allocation. However, some of the districts, particularly the smaller 
ones, felt they could not afford to take any- chances and thus held up on im« 
plementation of their 1966-67 projects until they received official notifica- 
tion of their entitlement. Consequently, many projects were not in operation 
for the full school year. 

The whole area of funding must be improved if the programs are to have 
maximum effectiveness. Early Congressional action on appropriations is es- 
sential. Also needed are appropriations over a longer period of time to re- 
duce uncertainty of funding and to promote more efficient long-range planning. 



Lack of Personnel . Ttie inadequate supply of qualified personnel, such 
as reading specialists, counselors, psychologists and school-community liai- 
son workers, continued to be a major problem during the 1966-67 school year. 
School districts generally attempted to resolve their personnel problems by 
special training for existing employees and by extensive use of para- 
professionals, especially teacher and clerical aides. 

Medium-sized and smaller districts also had insufficient personnel 
with the background and knowledge to plan, implement and evaluate compensatory 
education programs. Use of county office personnel, contracts with outside 
consultants, development of cooperative projects and assistance from the State 
Office of Compensatory Education, helped alleviate the problem. 

A change in the Federal law is needed to enable grants to county of- 
fices to enable them to provide more leadership in the planning and develop- 
ment of school district projects. The assistance that county offices can 
provide to small school districts is currently limited because funds cannot 
be allocated to county offices to provide Title I services except by contract 

with the school district. 

Misunderstanding of Title I Philosophy . A major problem during the 
1965-66 school year was that many school districts misunderstood the concept 
of the program and sought approval for general aid programs rather than ac- 
tivities concentrating on the needs of the most disadvantaged children. 

Great progress has been made in this area and the problem was substantially 
reduced during the 1966-67 school year, as the concept of compensatory educa- 
tion for disadvantaged children gained understanding and acceptance. 

However, the problem still exists in some school districts, which con- 
tinue to submit applications that spread the funds too thinly over a poorly 
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defined target area. The State Office of Compensatory Education has continued 
its efforts, through consultative services to school districts, to focus funds 
on the children with the greatest need. 



* 
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CALIFORNIA PLAN FOR THE EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 

The California Plan for the Education of Migrant Children included 21 
projects serving migrant children in 66 school districts in 21 counties. Of 
the 9,671 children of migrant agricultural workers served by the projects, 

9,027 were enrolled in school and 644 were not enrolled* The Plan was operated 
by the California State Department of Education, Office of Compensatory Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Community Services. 

INNOVATIVE AND EXE? " RY PROJECTS 

Migrant Teat >>•:,? Assistant Mini-Corps * Probably the most innovative 
project was the establishment of the Migrant Teacher Assistant Mini-Corps, in 
which college students were hired to work as teacher assistants in five summer 
programs for migrant children. The students were selected on the basis of 
previous association with migrants. Most of them were former members of migrant 
agricultural families and were bilingual. 

Objectives of the Mini-Corps were to encourage former migrants to con- 
tinue their college educations, provide a group of well trained teacher assis- 
tants for the migrant programs and increase the interest of the students in 
pursuing a career in teaching, with particular emphasis on education of the 
disadvantaged and the migrant. 

The students in the Mini-Corps were given two weeks of intensive pre- 
service training, during which they lived in a migrant labor camp. After the 
training period they were assigned to work in summer programs for migrant 
students. At the conclusion of their employment the Mini-Corps assistants were 
again brought together for a week of evaluations with their instructor. The 
students were paid for their training and employment and received three units 
of college credit. 

Regional Migrant Education Demonstration Project . A regional project 
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encompassing three San Joaquin Valley counties and 14 school districts was 
implemented to demonstrate the advantages of a regional approach to providing 
facilities and instruction for education of migrant children. The educational 
centers served children and adults living in eight flash-peak housing units. 

In addition, migrants living in private housing units were served through 
services and programs instituted in the participating school districts through 
the demonstration project. 

The regional project was designed to demonstrate the advantages of: 

• Cooperatively funded projects in migrant education. 

• Coordination of efforts of all agencies with primary interests in the 
welfare and education of the migrant population. 

• Coordination of programs to fully utilize and supplement the facilities 
of existing agencies in communities where migrant families reside. 

A regional office was established to coordinate the services and agencies 
involved in the demonstration project. The office was designed primarily to 
avoid duplication of effort, maximize use of funds and relieve school districts 
and agencies of administrative burdens. The office also enabled demonstration 
of techniques of data transmittal, quantity purchasing and distribution of 
materials and uniformity in educational programs. 

A comprehensive program was instituted in each of the educational 
centers. Following is a description of some of the activities: 

• Day care centers, funded through the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
were operated in the migrant housing camps for children five years of 
age or less. 

• Increased educational programs and services were instituted in the 
school districts for school age children. Among the services were 
resource teachers, teacher assistants and teacher aides to relieve the 
impact of increased enrollments from the migrant population. 
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• Tutorial and study center programs conducted after school hours en- 
abled Individualized and group instruction to assist students with 
school work and provide additional language instruction. 

• Adult basic education programs, funded by the Bureau of Adult Education 
in the State Department of Education, provided instruction in practical 

« 

mathematics, English and Spanish. 

- • Food services included breakfast, snack and lunch for each of the 

project participants. 

• Nursing and physician services, including vision and hearing screening, 
were made available. 

• A diversified recreational program was established with local, county 
and regional activities. Among the major events were participation of 
about 500 students from three counties in a trip to a San Francisco 
Giants baseball game and the first annual Migrant Education Track 
Meet. 

• Project personnel participated in a 10 day preservice training program 
to receive instruction on project objectives and techniques. 

• A continuing inservice training program was maintained, using consultants 
and regional and county project staff. 

Local community residents participated directly in implementation of 
the demonstration project through agency and non-agency group planning and 
through employment as para professionals in project activities. Migrants were 
involved in the project as members of local camp housing advisory councils and 
* as participants in the project activities. 

The interagency cooperation and coordination in planning, funding and 
implementation of the demonstration project proved successful and resulted in 
a significant organizational approach to meeting the needs of migrant families. 
Development of a medical and health program in cooperation with health agencies 
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in the three counties was particularly gratifying. Insights gained by the 
project staff through direct experiences in the migrant program are expected 
to provide a benefit to their school districts as well as to the children 
they serve. 

Among the problems experienced were delays in implementation of the 
project due to poor weather conditions, which resulted in families not moving 
into the area and camps not opening on schedule. Also, the geographical size 
and complexity of the project caused difficulties in maintaining communications 
among the staff as well as cooperating agencies. A third problem area was the 
need for a more comprehensive preservice and continuing inservice training 
program for the total staff. 

Multi-Countv Project . A multi-county project for 6,959 migratory 
children was established in Kern, Kings, San Luis Obispo and Tulare counties. 
Objectives of the project were to establish a school and health record trans- 
fer systtu for migrant children, develop and implement preservice and inservice 
training programs for professional and para professional personnel, to develop 
new curriculum programs, to provide physical and mental health services and to 
establish summer programs for migrant children. 

The four counties used a state -developed form to gather statistical 
data on migrant children. The information was made available to school 
districts to which the migrant child may have transferred, thus assuring 
continuous communication between the child and the numerous schools he attends. 

In the training programs, teachers, administrators and aides partici- 
pated in study groups, seminars, curriculum committees, conferences, study 
trips and college workshops during the year. Major emphasis was placed on 
implementation of new or modified curricula for migrant children. 

Among the most important components of the multi-county project were 
the physical and mental health activities. One district reported providing 
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shoes for 27 children, clothing for 67 children, eye glasses for two children 
and dental work for 11 children. In more than 80 percent of the cases, the 
children improved in attendance and classroom performance. 

About 1,150 children in the multi-county region participated in 
summer school programs. Curriculum activities included English as a Second 
Language, reading, development of communication skills and individualized 
instruction. Enrichment activities included study trips and experiences in 
art and music. 

Countvwide Project . A countywide migrant education project, which 
served 3,013 children, was designed to allow coordination with services 
provided by other agencies, including the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Additional personnel, including teachers, classroom aides and Mini- 
Corps assistants, were employed in the cooperating districts to reduce class 
size and allow individualized and small group instruction. Whenever possible, 
teacher aides were recruited from former migrants with the same ethnic back- 
ground as the students. 

* 

Increased emphasis was placed on proper evaluation of student needs to 
insure proper class placement and to guide future project plans. Instruction 
in English as a Second Language was Intensified through individualized and 
small group instruction. Teachers were encouraged to be creative in designing 
their own materials to provide greater diversity in instructional approaches. 

Community liaison aides, who were former migrants, were used to 
improve school-family relationships. While the aides were not truant officers 
their activities effectively upgraded attendance services. The aides also 
provided information to the schools that assisted in planning realistic 
migrant education programs based on a more accurate picture of intra-area 
migration. 

Increased emphasis was placed on health and physical education programs 
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especially in nutrition and recreation* The county office administered a 
program called Recreation Van, in which a truck equipped with games and 
recreational equipment and manned by a physical education instructor and 
two Neighborhood Youth Corps aides made regularly scheduled visits to labor 
camps • 

"Serve Your Neighbors.” One school district, which had no migrant 
population of its own but had the only facilities in the area capable of 
providing for the needs of migrant children, implemented a program for 200 
children living in neighboring districts. Children were transported daily 
from farm labor camps and dwellings in the county. A survey showed that the 
migrant children were from two to four years behind in school achievement 
because of severe language facility deficiencies and irregular school attendance. 

The six-week summer program emphasized oral expression, vocabulary 
development, personal pride in achievement and their own ethnic group, self 
expression and good work habits. Teenagers and young adults were employed 
as aides, and the district reported that aides from these age groups were 
able to establish communications with young children much easier than were 
adults. A teacher-pupil ratio of 1-15 was found to be effective. The 
teaching staff concluded that a six-week program was meaningful for enrich- 
ment and oral language development but was too short for significant academic 
remedial instruction. 

Involvement of parents from the migrant population was an important 
part of the project. A Project Advisory Committee was established, with 
meetings conducted in Spanish. A Family Fiesta was held on a Sunday after- 
noon at the school as a means of getting the migrant families together on 
a social basis. About 300 persons attended, and events included student 
presentations, sports and performances by a mariachi and rock and roll band. 

The Family Fiesta was the first time many of the migrant parents had ever 




visited a school. 

Health services and health education was provided by a full tine nurse 
who stressed cleanliness, dental care, rest and exercise, nutrition and 
safety. The local Migrant Ministry Office provided health kits for each 
child, which contained grooming aids. The health kits gave many children 
the first comb and toothbrush they had ever owned. The county dental auxil- 
iary presented a puppet show on dental health. 

Many of the children did not eat breakfast at home, and a high protein 
snack was provided as they arrived at school. Lunch was also served, with 
staff members eating with the students to develop better rapport, reinforce 
good eating habits and engage in oral language. 

Tutorial Language Development Project . Four language centers were 
established by a small rural district for students with limited or no English 
speaking background. Each center consisted of a conference room staffed with 
one teacher and one teacher assistant. 

Spanish-speaking children were taken from their regular classes for 
a specific amount of time each day for small group instruction in English, 
after which they returned to their regular classrooms for the remainder 
of the school day. Group size for the language instruction varied from two 
to six students, depending on the ability level of the students. 

All the centers used an audio-lingual approach emphasizing the under- 
standing and speaking of English, but each center differed in methodology. 

The kindergarten center emphasized dramatic play situations and activities 
which encouraged the use of English, rather than formal presentation of 
materials. 

The primary center used a unit approach, with activities planned 
around a main theme chosen to coordinate with regular classroom studies, 
thus reinforcing and supplementing regular instruction. The primary center 



also provided remedial assistance, with the teacher aide, working under the 
direction and supervision of the language teacher, giving individual help 
to children in subjects in which they were weak. 

The upper elementary center concentrated on verbal drill, with 
attention given to oral conversation and the students' adjustment to. daily 
problems. There was also more concern at the upper elementary center with 
the reading ability and, to a limited degree, the writing ability of the 
students • 

The high school center emphasized language structure, with the stu- 
dents practicing basic English sentences and word structure. For students 
with no English speaking experience, a limited English vocabulary was intro- 
duced for practicing correct speaking patterns and sound reproduction. 

Teaching personnel agreed on the need for visual materials in the 
tutorial language development project. The materials used were for the 
most part teacher-made, including games, phonics charts, homonym and anto- 
nym cards, flashcards and story sequential charts. Equipment and materials 
for dramatic role playing, such as puppets and store equipment, were valuable 
and easily adaptable to the language program. 

The language centers all used language masters, which allowed the 
student's voice to be recorded on a small card containing a pre-recorded 
model of a short statement. The student listened to the model, repeated 
what he heard and then compared his response with the model. The primary 
and upper elementary centers had greater success with the machine than did 
the kindergarten and high school centers. 

The project personnel reported that one of the most important facts 
of the language program was the time set aside at each center for free ex- 
pression and conversation. The children verbalized some of the things 
disturbing them, thus giving the teacher insights into problems that the 
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bilingual child faces besides the obvious language problem. 

Many kinds of incidental learning resulted from the language activities. 
Classroom teachers were asked to rate students they were sending to the 
language centers. Table IV-A shows some of the bi-products of the program 
as observed by the classroom teachers. 



TABLE IV-A 

TEACHER RATINGS OF PROGRESS RESULTING FROM LANGUAGE CENTERS 



* 



* 



Area of improvement 


Numbers 


of students 






No significant 
gain 


Slight 

gain 


Some 

gain 


Much 

gain 


Awareness of auditory 
differences 


13 


30 


18 


17 


Awareness of environment 


5 


20 


25 


29 


Awareness of correct 
speech patterns 


8 


31 


25 


15 


Self -assurance 


4 


23 


16 


40 


Participation in class 


6 


21 


25 


29 


Integration with classmates 


14 


19 


22 


23 


Exhibits leadership 


28 


25 


15 


8 


Exhibits pride in cultural 
heritage 


18 


21 


17 


8 


Exhibits eagerness to learn 


6 


21 


27 


26 


Achievement in other areas 
. of endeavor 


5 


31 


17 


25 


Attitude 


4 


19 


22 


30 



111 



261 229 250 
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Totals 



OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENTS 



Standardized Tests . Few of the programs were of sufficient duration 
to allow effective use of pre and post testing with standardized instru- 
ments. Existing standardized tests, for the most part, were inappropriate 
for use in measuring student achievement in the migrant programs for the 
following reasons: 

• About 85 percent of the migrant children in California are Mexican 
or Mexican-American. Often these children do not have the English 
language facility to score appreciably on conventional standardized 
achievement tests. Their cultural and socio-economic background 
mitigates against any meaningful comparison between their obtained 
achievement scores and those scores obtained by a population of 
middle class anglo students. 

• Most of the projects were not of more than six weeks duration. The 
interval between tests in a pre-post design was so short that any 
measured differences could be attributed to chance. 

• The constant movement of migrant families made administration of 
pre and post tests to the same children extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. 

Project administrators who attempted to use standardized tests in 
a pre and post test design found the results to be largely inconclusive, 
with very few children present for both tests. Best results were obtained 
with the Wide Range Achievement Test and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, neither of which was standardized for the groups tested. 

Teacher -Developed Tests . In several of the programs, teacher-developed 
tests were used. These tests were specifically designed to measure achieve- 
ment in language development and progress in English as a Second Language. 

Other Objective Measurements . Attendance records, records of treat- 
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went of health problems, records of meals served, growth records and similar 
statistical data were used to evaluate particular components of migrant 
education programs* 

SUBJECTIVE MEASUREMENTS 

In general, parents and teachers judged the achievement and skill 
level of project participants to be equal or superior to what would be 
expected in the length of time the projects were in operation. The teachers 
and parents agreed that for most of the children the projects were beneficial 
in improving behavior, attitudes toward school and self-concepts. Question- 
naires, opinionnaires , teacher observations and anecdotal records support 
the conclusion that most aspects of the migrant program were highly success- 
ful in achieving their objectives. 

Probably as significant as the gains made by the children was the 
observed change in the behavior and attitudes of parents and teachers as 
a result of the migrant program. Parents of migrant children began to 
understand, become interested in and participate in the educational programs 
provided by the migrant plan. This was largely due to the extensive use of 
bilingual teacher aides, many of whom were recruited from the migrant ranks. 
The aides made it possible for the first time to communicate to parents the 

concern of the schools for their children. 

Teachers gained new insights into the nature and problems of migrant 
children and learned ways of meeting their needs. Inservice education pro- 
grams were effective, with most of the teachers of migrant children parti- 
cipating in some form of inservice activity. 

GENERAL PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

New Services. Prior to the implementation of the California Plan for 
the Education of Migrant Children, only sporadic attention had been given 

to the problems of migrant children in California schools. A few districts 

* «* 



in the Imperial and San Joaquin Valleys had recognized that migrant children 
had special problems and had implemented programs for them. Not more than 
three or four of the 66 districts that participated in the California Plan 
for the Education of Migrant Children during 1966-67 had had any signifi- 
cant program for migrant children in past years. More importantly, there 
was little coordination or communication between the districts operating 
these programs. 

During the summer, attendance of migrant children in school programs 
dramatically increased. Prior to the statewide program, few migrant children 
attended summer school nor had the schools encouraged their attendance. 

In the summer of 1967, 5,412 migrant children attended summer school and 
participated in a wide variety of program activities. 

Most Effective Activities . For children in preschool through grade 3, 
language development (including speech and reading), cultural enrichment, 
art, physical education and recreation and health services (including nutri- 
tion and medical attention) appeared to be the most effective activities. 

In grades 4 through 6, programs in English (including speech and 
reading), English as a Second Language, cultural enrichment, physical educa- 
tion and recreation, medical and dental health services and food programs 
had the greatest impact. 

In grades 7 through 12, English reading, English as a Second Language, 
cultural enrichment, physical education and recreation and health services 

(both medical and dental) were judged the most effective. 

Classroom Procedures . A strong effort was made in all the migrant 
projects to reduce the ratio of children to adults in the classroom and to 
provide individualized and small group instruction. In the majority of cases, 
this objective was accomplished through use of teacher assistants and teacher 
aides, many of whom were bilingual and able to enhance the work of the teacher 
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using Spanish as a supplementary language In Instruction. Use o£ aides to 
provide direct contact with parents of migrant children, primarily In their 
homes, proved to be very effective In Improving the parents' cooperation 
with the schools. Results of the projects Indicate that there Is no sub- 
stitute for Individualized attention by a sympathetic and knowledgeable 
adult in improving the achievement, behavior and self-concept of migrant 
students. 

A primary goal of the California Plan for the Education of Migrant 
Children was full integration of the children into the mainstream of school 
programs. Whenever it was physically possible, migrant children were inte- 
grated into regular classrooms. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 was interpreted 

* 

to apply to any minority and to prohibit segregation of any group on the basis 
of cultural, economic or racial background. 

Some special activities for migrant children required that they be 
taken out of regular classrooms for small group instruction during parts of 
the school day, but these were for limited periods of time. The result of 
integration was that the migrant children gained rapidly in acculturation 
because of increased contact with their non-migrant classmates. Participation 
in the mainstream of school life, together with special attention from adults, 
greatly improved the migrant children's self-concepts, feelings of self- 
worth and aspirational levels. Full integration improved the interest of 
both parents and children in school and improved school attendance. The 
result was accelerated school achievement by the students and greatly improved 
relations between the schools and parents of migrant children. 

Materials and Equipment . The most utilized materials and equipment 
in the majority of the projects were those related to English language instruc- 
tion. Most widely used were language masters, tape recorders and listening 
posts. Materials for teaching English as a Second Language, although not 
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plentiful, were helpful. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

A total of 3,084 migrant children received instruction in English 
as a Second Language. Of these children, 2,476 were enrolled in grades 1 
through 6 and 608 were in grades 7 through 12. A major problem in California 
was the shortage of bilingual teachers available to work with Spanish-speaking 
students. Although exact figures are unavailable, it is estimated that not 
more than 50 of the 257 teachers employed in the projects were bilingual. 

However, about 250 of the 319 teacher aides employed were fluent in 
Spanish. In some parts of the State it was difficult to find persons 
sufficiently fluent in both Spanish and English to render maximum service. 
Because of the high percentage of Mexican-American migrants, every effort 
was made to hire bilingual aides to supplement the work of non-Spanish 
speaking teachers • 

Among the bilingual migrant children in California, nearly all spoke 
Spanish as their primary language. However, many of these children had 
only limited facility in any language. In some communities near the Mexican 
border, not only the migrant children but as many as 85 percent of the total 
school population were Mexicans or Mexican-Americans . 

PERSONNEL AND PERSONNEL TRAINING 

The number of personnel who were employed in migrant programs and 
who received training is shown in Table IV-B. Table IV-C shows the number 

of teacher aides employed by source of supply. 

Twenty-four local educational agencies or regional project offices 
provided preservice or inservice training for personnel. The State Department 
of Education sponsored two teacher institutes at a state college; one was of 
two weeks duration, while the other was for six weeks. In addition, the 
State Department of Education participated in an institute sponsored by the 
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TABLE IV -B 

PERSONNEL EMPLOYED A!!*D TRAINED IN MIGRANT PROJECTS 



Type of personnel 


Number 

Employed 


Number 

Trained 


Teachers 


257 


150 


Other Professionals 


144 


12 


Teacher Aides 


319 


300 


Other Non-professionals 


80 


9 



TABLE IV -C 



NUMBER OF TEACHER AIDES BY SOURCE OF SUPPLY 



Source of supply 



Migrants 

Parents 

Older children 
Other (adults not parents) 
High school students 
College students 
Community volunteers 
Other (community residents) 



Number employed 



200 

0 

12 

0 

14 

3 

90 



Multi-County Migrant Education Project* 

The total cost of lnservlce training as reported by the participating 
agencies was $40,614* lnservlce training was conducted by local administra- 
tors, county office personnel, State Department of Education consultants 
and university and state college professors. 

lnservlce programs covered all 10 of the following topics: Instruc- 



tional methodology, cultural background and problems of educationally dis- 
advantaged or migrant children, curriculum development, utilization of 
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instructional materials and equipment, evaluation and reporting, types of 
learning disabilities, program planning and design, utilization of library 
and library resources, general orientation to Title I and migrant programs 

and utilization of supportive services. 

Programs were designed to meet the needs of specific personnel 
receiving training. It is not possible to list numbers of personnel or 
length of time involved in each category of training, as the training 
programs varied greatly as to personnel and length of time. Workshops 
designed to develop a personal commitment and a sensitivity to the special 
educational needs of disadvantaged migrant children appeared to have had 
the greatest impact on the success of the program. 

INTER-RELATIONSHIP WITH REGULAR TITLE I PROGRAM 

The migrant education programs were designed to supplement, and 
be coordinated with, other programs which served migrant children, including 
regular Title I programs. In many districts, regular Title I programs included 
activities and services for resident students which were similar to those pro- 
vided for migrants under the migrant program. These included remedial instruc- 
tion in reading, speech, mathematics, social science and natural science; inten- 
sified cultural enrichment programs; and health and nutritional services. 

California State Department of Education consultants responsible 
for implementing the California Plan for the Education of Migrant Children 
held numerous meetings with project coordinators and district administrators 
to coordinate the entire educational program for migrant children. 

One of the requirements for participation in the California Plan for 
the Education of Migrant Children was that the districts include migrants 
or their representatives on district advisory committees, which have been 
organized to assist districts in planning and evaluating programs for the 
education of disadvantaged children. In addition to parents, these committees 
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have included representatives from Community Action Agencies, non-public 
schools, and other community groups, in order to insure coordination of all 
projects for the education of disadvantaged children. 

COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 

Services for migrant children funded from other federal or state 
sources included the following: 

• The California Legislature in 1966 authorized $1 million for pur- 
chasing, installing, furnishing, moving and maintaining approximately 
55 relocatable classrooms. These furnished units are leased at the 
low rate of $150 per month per unit to school districts who have 
temporary influxes of migrant students greater than their existing 
classroom facilities can accomodate. 

• At 13 locations, the Office of Economic Opportunity provided short- 
term housing facilities for seasonally employed agricultural workers. 
These "flash peak" camps included facilities for child care centers, 
health centers and adult education services. Health services were 
provided through cooperation with the State Department of Public 
Health and county health departments with assistance from the Migrant 
Health Act. Adult education programs were provided through the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and the Neighborhood Youth Corps. Preschool 
classes received funds from Headstart and California's Unruh Preschool 
Act of 1965. 

• Direct grants were made to 13 non-profit agencies under Title III-B 

of the Economic Opportunity Act for a wide variety of programs focusing 
on the needs of migrant families. 

• The California State Department of Education received approval for 
four Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title V projects, two 

in migrant education and the other two in areas affecting large segments 
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of the migrant population 

• Other programs included a Manpower Development and Training Act pro* 
ject in research and vocational training and two Economic Opportunity 
Act, Title III-B, projects in English as a Second Language. Although 
the three were not specifically designated as migrant projects, they 
were closely related to problems of many migrants who arc Mexican- 
Americans . 

A high degree of coordination was achieved between programs under 
the California Plan for the Education of Migrant Children and other programs 
for migrant children and their families. Conferences were held for adminis- 
trators in charge of the various programs. State consultants and project 
directors and coordinators conferred and worked out mutual problems at the 
county and local levels. 

Because of California's efforts to provide programs of a comprehensive 
nature, there are few gaps in the types of services generally available to 
migrant children. However, due to variations throughout the State in all 
of the programs, including migrant education, there are differences in the 
services the migrants receive. 

The major problem preventing full services to migrant children is 
the inadequacy of funds. Only about one-eighth of the migrant children in 
the State were able to participate in programs under the migrant amendment 
to Title I. Other programs have the same problem, especially the health 
programs for migrant children. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Migrant parents participated in the migrant educational programs in 
a variety of ways. They served as teacher and community aides, served on 
district advisory committees to plan and evaluate programs and participated 
in adult education activities aimed at improving their understanding of 
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school programs. A number of schools planned programs, fiestas, dinners 
and other activities to which migrant parents received special invitations. 
Special efforts were made to increase the contact between parents and teachers 
to discuss the children’s progress. 

NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 

Very few migrant children in California attend non-public schools. 

They tend, instead, to attend public schools. Non-public schools in Cali- 
fornia have apparently p^t encouraged enrollment of migrant children. Most 
of them charge tuition which migrant parents are unable to pay. Where there 
were migrant children enrolled in parochial schools, the school districts 
made the special programs available to them in the same manner as for the 
public school children. 

STATE OPERATIONS AND SERVICES 

Prior to the implementation of the migrant amendment to Title I, the 
California State Department of Education had not operated any programs 
directly serving migrant children. Under ESEA Title V, the Department parti- 
cipated in the Interstate Migrant Education Project which was directed 
toward research of the problems of migrant education. 

The California Plan for the Education of Migrant Children was admin- 
istered through the Office of Compensatory Education, Bureau of Community 
Services. The staff of the Office of Compensatory Education provided assis- 
tance to school districts in planning, implementing and evaluating programs 
for migrant children. Consultants with backgrounds in administration, 
program development, staff training and evaluation participated as a team 
and as individuals in numerous conferences with persons and groups involved 
in migrant education projects. 

The California State Department of Education recognized the importance 
of cooperating with other states in migrant education programs and actively 
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sought and promoted interstate cooperation. The Department initiated and 
held two meetings with migrant education personnel in Arizona, Oregon, 

Texas and Washington. Members of the Bureau of Community Services staff 
visited projects and met with state education department representatives 

in the four states. 

California has participated with the other states in exchange of 
teachers, inservice education of staff members, transfer of student school 
and health records and exchange of information on education of migrant 
children. Efforts toward interstate cooperation have been successful and 
there were no major areas of disagreement among the five states. 

The major difficulties in interstate activities have been due to 
the great difference in the number and type of migrants found in each state. 
Programs and procedures that have been effective in some states are not 
applicable in others or required major revisions before being adopted. 

California’s migrant population is at least as large and probably 
larger than that of any other state. Furthermore, the types of migrancy 
in California are more varied. For example, there is no time of the year 
when California is not experiencing a migrant impaction in some part of the 
State or when all migrants are in their home-base communities. In fact, 
a limited sample shows that at least four percent of the migrants in Calif or 

nia claim no home base. 

For a large part of the year there is no definite pattern of movement 
in the migrant stream, California migrants appear to have developed work 
preferences in certain groups of crops without regard to where the jobs 
may be located. In some California areas there are migrants present year 
around although the individuals involved may change three or four times 
during the year. In other areas there are relatively short periods, not 
more than two or three months, during the year when agricultural labor is 
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needed and migrants are present a 

About 60 percent of the migrants in California are home based in 
the State and rarely leave its borders. The few who do leave migrate to 
Oregon and Washington for brief periods during the summer and early fall. 

The remainder of California* s migrants come from other states for varying 
periods of time and at different times of the year, with the largest number 
arriving in late spring and returning to their home states in the fall. 

Most of these made more than one stop while in the State. All of these 
factors have contributed to the difficulties encountered in trying to develop 
continuous and meaningful programs of education for the migrant child in 
California, both within the State and in cooperation with other states. 
DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 

California has used a variety of techniques for dissemination of 
information and materials on an interstate basis. Memos and publications 
developed in California have been distributed to state education depart* 
ments of cooperating states. Copies of exemplary curriculum materials 
developed by California school districts for use with migrant children 
have been distributed. 

Conferences have been held with representatives of other states 
for exchange of information and for planning of interstate cooperative pro- 
grams. Teachers and staff from other states have visited and participated 
in California projects. Several persons from other states participated in 
California* s summer workshop for inservice training of migrant education 
personnel. A color motion picture describing California*s migrant education 
problems and programs to alleviate these problems was produced and will be 
loaned to other states. 

The same techniques used for interstate dissemination of information 
have been used within the State. In addition, State Department of Education 
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staff members have participated in numerous preservice and inservice education 
programs throughout California. Consultants have conferred with project person- 
nel to disseminate information and materials on program development, content 

and evaluation. 

PROBLEM AREAS 

The major problem encountered in implementing the Title I migrant program 
was the timing and uncertainty of funds. School districts ordinarily plan pro- 
grams and employ personnel far in advance of the beginning of the program. 

Because of late and uncertain funding, firm plans for the migrant program could 
not be made sufficiently in advance to allow districts to hire the best personnel 
or obtain materials before the program started. The funding problem cannot be 

solved at the local or state level and requires federal action. 

Another major problem has been the elusiveness and variety of the migrant 
population. Besides the migrants who travel within the state and from state to 
state, some agricultural workers migrate to and from Mexico. Some of the mi- 
grants from Mexico present the most difficult educational problems because of 
the wide variations in the amount and quality of their previous education and 
because of their language problems. Progress is being made in the identifica- 
tion of the migrant population, and further advances are expected as the state 
record depository becomes fully developed. 
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PROGRAMS FOR NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT YOUTHS 
IN LOCAL INSTITUTIONS 



Thirty-nine local institutions operated Title I programs for neglected 
and delinquent youths. Thirty- three of these programs were classified as 
serving delinquent youths. Table IV-D shows the unduplicated count of chil- 
dren participating in these programs. 



TABLE IV-D 



UNDUPLICATED COUNT OF CHILDREN 
PARTICIPATING IN LOCAL TITLE I 
NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT 
PROGRAMS 



Number of Institutions 
participating in Title I 


39 


programs 


Number of Children in 
Public Schools Partici- 
pating 


579 


Number of Children in 
Non-public Schools Par- 
ticipating 


235 


Number of Children Not 
Enrolled Participating 


538 


Total Number of Children 
Participating in Neglected 
and Delinquent Programs 


1,352 



INNOVATIVE PROJECTS 

Remedial and Developmental Reading . Youths at a boys* ranch were se- 
lected and assigned to a reading instructor on the basis of test scores and 
teacher recommendations. The reading instructor worked with the individual 
boys two hours per week over and above the regular school program. The 
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teachers involved were trained at weekend workshops under the guidance of a 
reading specialist. The students trained under these conditions have shown a 
greater interest in reading, taken more advantage of library materials and 

experienced more success in the classroom. 

Outdoor Education . Two four-week programs were conducted in the combined 
areas of geology, mineralogy and forestry. The first week for each period was 
devoted to a project orientation. The second and third weeks were spent es- 
tablishing a base camp, familiarizing the students with procedures and begin- 
ning the field courses. The fourth week was devoted to follow-up activities. 

It was observed that about 40 percent of the students changed their attitudes 
toward authority and education, improved their self-concept, decreased their 
hostility toward others, increased their tolerance of others and identified 

more positively with their environment. 

Basic Skills . Delinquent wards were provided a basic skills program 
during their transitional period prior to leaving the institution. The pro- 
gram was an extension of a project operated originally by a Community Action 
agency. Baseline data covering two years of the remedial reading segment of 
the program indicated there was a decrease of approximately 50 percent in the 

recidivism rate. 

Creative Arts Activities . In a county program, 38 boys were involved in 
art activities, 51 made use of table games, 53 were engaged in leathercraft 
projects, 10 participated in picture framing projects, 5 learned wood carving, 

23 learned to play the guitar, 15 recorded their voices and 33 operated slot 
cars. It was reported that there was an increase in the general attitudes of 
almost all of the boys as a result of these creative arts activities. Other 
recorded gains were an increased interest in creative arts careers, an awareness 
of new cultural experiences, development of "hidden talents," and an increased 
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feeling of personal worth. 

Operant Learning . A program designed to expand delinquent youths 1 
reading vocabulary, speed and comprehension was implemented in a juvenile 
hall. The program was based on rewards in the form of tokens earned upon 
successful learning of reading. The tokens were redeemable for candy, models 
and other "extras." The system appeared to have been effective in providing 
an environment that stimulated motivation in reading and placing youngsters 
in a success-oriented learning situation in an attempt to strengthen their 
self-esteem. 

Vocational Skills . The objectives of one high school district^ project 
were to train youths in a vocational skill, return the participants to a pub- 
lic school setting and give them a worthwhile activity during the evening 
hours. In the shop training program some of the boys, for the first time in 
their lives, created something in the way of a project. Counselors indicated 
this small effort was a positive step in developing self-esteem. 

Neurological Approach to Reading . Administrators of one project found 
that a combination of vision training and neurological organization was sig- 
nificantly superior in the teaching of reading to delinquent boys than were 
traditional approaches. This program was unique in that it combined physical 
exercise with vision training. 

At the beginning of the summer program, each boy was tested with the 
Gates MacGinitie Reading Tests. Speed and accuracy, vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion were measured. They were then placed in groups using different reading 
approaches. Table IV- E shows the mean and standard deviation for each group 
on the pre and post tests. 
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TABLE IV- E 



PRE AND POST TEST RESULTS ON GATES MacGINITIE READING TESTS 
USING DIFFERENT READING APPROACHES 







VISION 














TEST 


TESTING 




AND 


VISION 


TRADITIONAL 


NEUROLOGICAL 






NEUROLOGICAL 


















£ 


S.d. 


X 


S.d. 


~ 


S.d. 


X 


S.d. 


Speed 

and 


Pre 


37.4 


6.37 


39.8 


3.51 


39.6 


5.59 


34.2 


2.99 


Accuracy 


Post 


39.8 


8.33 


46.0 


7.81 


47.2 


9.55 


41.6 


6.62 


Vocabulary 


Pre 


38.5 


7.30 


50.1 


8.39 


48.7 


9.25 


38.0 


5.40 




Post 


43.5 


9.76 


46.0 


6.92 


46.1 


10.41 


41.0 


7.31 


Comprehens ion 


Pre 


45.0 


7.95 


51.3 


7.11 


49.9 


7.40 


46.0 


9.29 




Post 


46.7 


9.70 


53.1 


5.43 


46.5 


8.20 


46.3 


8.69 



Lightning Treatment . " In the "Lightning Treatment" approach the de- 
linquent boys were completely isolated from the total Juvenile Hall complex. 
Two extended study tours of California were taken to complement weekly parental 
participation in group therapy and highly individualized classroom instruction. 
The program was highly successful as judged by staff, participating boys and 

parents. he following narrative report describes some of the experiences of 
the boys : 

"The tour of the State Capitol was probably the highlight of the first 
trip. An assemblyman spoke to the boys for more than half an hour, explaining 
his function as their representative in Sacramento. He arranged a special tour 
of the Governor s Office and the Capitol Building. The boys observed an As- 
sembly Session and were instructed by the guide in how proposed bills were 
enacted into law. 

"During the tour of the State Capitol, the boys had lunch at the cafe- 
teria on the sixth floor. The staff received several compliments on the boys* 
good behavior. The last compliment came from a man who came over to the staff 
table and asked that his compliments be passed on to the boys. The boys by 
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this time were beginning to squirm and all thirty-eight eyes were glued to 
the large pistol on the man's hip and the shiny badge on his shirt. 

"The highlights of the second trip were the chartering of a deep sea 
fishing boat in San Diego and a tour of the North Island Naval Air Station. 

The tour of the Naval Air Station and the U.S.S. Kittyhawk was a very meaning- 
ful experience for the boys. It gave them a realistic view of the military 
service as a possible vocation. Several boys stated that they were interested 
in the possibility of a career in the service and wanted to investigate it 
further. 

"Touring Chinatown, missions, Sutter's Fort, Yosemite Valley, the Mother 
Lode area, etc., were activities that offered the boys experiences not avail- 
able in their normal school program. The normal outdoor camping activities 
of fishing, hiking, and swimming, were conducted in natural settings, empha- 
sizing the great natural resources of California." 



GENERAL PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Title I enabled local institutions to augment their regular programs in 
the following categories: 

• Remedial reading instruction 

• Remedial mathematics instruction 

• Science instruction 

• Social science instruction 

• Individual counseling and guidance 

• Individual tutoring 

• Psychological testing 

9 Field trips 

• Camping experiences and instruction 

9 Creative arts experiences and instruction 

Recidivism Rate . The recidivism rate — numbers of youths who were re- 
turned or recommitted after leaving the institution-- for five counties is 
shown in Table IV- F. 
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TABLE IV- F 

RECIDIVISM RATE BY COUNTY 





1965 


1966 


1967 1/ 


County A 


Total Enrollment 


200 


196 


81 


Number of Recommitals 2/ 


30 


26 


7 


Number of Parole Violators 3/ 


0 


0 


0 


County B 


Total Enrollment 


67 


71 


58 


Number of Recommitals 


5 


7 


0 


Number of Parole Violators 


0 


0 


0 


County C 


Total Enrollment 


47 


63 


42 


Number of Recommitals 


0 


1 


2 


Number of Parole Violators 


3 


1 


1 


County D 


Total Enrollment 


40 


56 


78 


Number of Recommitals 


0 


0 


0 


Number of Parole Violators 


16 


23 


30 


County E 


Total Enrollment 


165 


192 


150 


Number of Recommitals 


2 


3 


5 


Number of Parole Violators 


0 


0 


0 


Total Enrollment 


519 


578 


409 1/ 


Total Number of Recommitals 


37 


37 


14 ~ 


Total Number of Parole Violators 


19 


24 


31 



1/ County and State totals for 1967 are incomplete. 

2/ A RECOMMITAL is a ward who is returned to an institution on a new charge 
by a court. 

3/ A PAROLE VIOLATOR is a ward who violates his parole regulations and is 
~~ returned to the institution by an administrative decision. 
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PROGRAMS FOR NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT YOUTHS 
IN STATE INSTITUTIONS 

Eleven California Youth Authority Institutions operated Title I 
neglected and delinquent programs* The unduplicated count of children 
participating in these programs is shown in Table IV-G. 



TABLE IV-g 



UNDUPLICATED COUNT OF CHILDREN 
IN NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT 
PROGRAMS IN 
STATE INSTITUTIONS 



Number of Institutions 
Participating in Title I 

Programs 11 

Number of Children in 
Public Schools 

Participating 5 

Number of Children in 
Non-Public Schools 

Participating 113 

Number of Children Not 

Enrolled Participating 1,781 

Total Number of Children 

Participating in Neglected 

and Delinquent Programs 1,899 
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INNOVATIVE PROJECTS 

Innovative programs implemented in California Youth Authority insti- 
tutions through Title I included the following: 

• An adaptive physical education program served the needs of students 
who displayed poor physical fitness, had weight problems, had pos- 
ture difficulties or needed information on prenatal care, 

• An operant conditioning program was designed to achieve maximum 
pupil motivation by immediate recognition and reinforcement of 
desired classroom behavior, 

• Reading specialists worked directly with teachers in regularly 
scheduled classes, replacing reading clinics where the specia- 
list would have been working with students alone, 

• An evening study hall was developed for wards assigned to aca- 
demic classes. Cr&dentialed teachers were regularly assigned 
to the study hall to assist the wards. 

• Thirteen high school seniors and graduates worked on a half- 
time basis as teacher aides in the academic school classrooms. 

Their duties included correcting papers, listening to the 
students read, and assisting in physical education skill training, 
counseling and extra-curricular activities. 

• Special activities were designed for boys with negative attitudes 
toward school and disruptive behavioral characteristics. 

• An extra-curricular program was designed to motivate and pre- 
pare wards for participation in public school extra-curricular 
activities. 

• individualized instruction in mathematics was provided for boys 
and girls scheduled for parole. Programmed instruction materials 
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and inservice training of instructors on use of the materials 
were the two major elements of the program, 

• On-site vocational training was offered to girls interested in 

becoming psychiatric aides, 

• A cultural enrichment program was designed to provide exposure 
to various activities outside of the institution and foreign 
to former home environments, 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

The five most pressing educational needs of institutionalized neg- 
lected and delinquent children in California are listed below in rank order 
together with the data indicating the basis on which the need was determined 
• Improve reading ability — standardized reading test results 
indicate that approximately two-thirds of the California Youth 
Authority population were reading two or more grade levels be- 
low the norms for their age and more than one-third were five 
• or more grade levels behind, 

9 improve self-image — documented observations of behavior in 

many case histories indicated a lack of self-esteem on the part 
of many CYA wards. 

• Overcome general educational retardation — educational achieve- 
ment test data indicate the average CYA ward is two to three years 

retarded inmost subject matter areas in comparison to normative 
populations, 

• Improve practical perspectives — diagnostic interviews indicated 
that the wards have a common resistance to school processes and a 
lack of awareness of the relevance of school subjects to useful- 
ness in life. 
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• Improve environmental awareness - wards of the CYA generally score 
low on perceptual differentiation scales. 

OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENTS 

Two reports of standardized test results were received. The results 
are listed in Table IV-H. The Gates-MacGinitie Test results indicate that 
reading programs were successful; however, students classified as non-readers 
showed the least amount of growth. The California Achievement Test results 
indicate a marked improvement in terms of the raw score means. Five stu- 
dents gained more than three grade levels in total reading during the 
program and five gained between 2.0 and 2.9 grade levels, while five students 
regressed. Both of these measuring instruments were reported to be approp- 
riate tests for measuring achievement of neglected and delinquent children. 

Structured interview forms, check lists, questionnaires, product 
scales, anecdotal record forms, attitude inventories and rating scales were 
developed by teachers to objectively measure student achievement in state 
institutional neglected and delinquent programs. There has not been a suf- 
ficient period of program time to record meaningful results from these 

measuring instruments* 

SUBJECTIVE MEASUREMENTS 

Each institution reported subjective data that evaluated its pro- 
grams. These subjective measurements indicated that changes in achievement 
levels of program participants varied from "improved skill proficiency" to 
"no significant changes noted". 

Subjective summary reports regarding behavior, attitudes and self- 
concept were very positive. The most effective aspect of institutional 
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neglected and delinquent programs was reported to be the opportunities it 
afforded to each ward in developing positive attitudes, furthering construe 
tive interests, knowing one's self, improving one's appreciation and enthu- 



siasm and becoming aware of other people and values. 

Following are samples of teacher reports on the results of the programs 

"As an observer and participant I have noted distinct positive changes 
in the attitude and behavior of those wards who are members oft ^e various 
clubs now in operation at this institution. Those attitude and behavioral 
changes which appear most profound are increased enthusiasm for educati , 
improved spirit for healthy competition, improved ability to view o e 
self as others do and improved ability to function as part of a group. 

"The club activities have certainly made teaching easier in ay class- 
room, especially English and speech activities. Those members of my class 
who are members of the Drama Club have certainly proven to be assets 
group. Writing essays, short stories, poems, plays and making b °° k ^P° 
is no longer considered a chore. The students not only write enthusiastically, 
but suggest topics and styles of writing. Creativity and imagination in 
writing has zoomed to an all time high level. The students who are members 
of the Drama Club can now analyze written material more accurately, as well 

as reproduce various styles of writing." 



GENERAL PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Title X enabled the California Youth Authority institutions to aug- 
ment their regular programs in the following categories: 

• Counseling services 

• Cultural enrichment 

• Leisure-time activities 

• Individualized programmed instruction 

o Medical and dental services 

• Physical education 

• psychological services 



• Vocational training 



• • 
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Recidivism Rate . The recidivism rate— numbers of youths who were 
returned or recommitted after leaving the institution — for CYA institutions 



is shown in Table IV- I* 



TABLE IV- I 

RECIDIVISM RATE OF CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY INSTITUTIONS 1/ 




1965 1966 1967 



Boys 

Total Enrollment 

Number of Recommitals 2/ 

Number of Parole Violators 3/ 

Girls 



Total Enrollment 
Number of Recommitals 
Number of Parole Violators 

Total Wards 

Total Enrollment 
Number of Recommitals 
Number of Parole Violators 



5679 


5111 


5056 


767 


804 


837 


1627 


1398 


1508 


706 


697 


624 


12 


13 


26 


205 


235 


218 


6385 


5808 


5680 


779 


817 


863 


1832 


1633 


1726 



1/ As of June 30 in all years. 

2/ A RECOMMITAL is a ward who is returned to an institution on a new charge 
by a court • 

3/ A PAROLE VIOLATOR is a ward who violates his parole regulation and is re 
~ turned to the institution by an administrative decision. 
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PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 

Nine California Youth Authority institutions conducted inservice 
training programs for project personnel. Receiving inservice training 
were 187 teachers, 23 other professionals and 111 para-professionals. 

The total cost of inservice training was $4,364. The topics that were 
covered in the inservice programs, the number of staff members who par 
ticlpated and the average time spent on each topic are shown in Table IV 
Of the inservice topics covered, those having the greatest impact 
were concerned with program orientation, program planning, instructional 
methodology, audio-visual aids and cultural background information on 
disadvantaged children. The most promising methods used to conduct the 
programs were reported to be private consultations, discussions, lectures, 

demonstrations, field trips and supervised work experience. 

Inservice training was conducted by institutional administrators, 
project coordinators, county consultants, social workers and college pro- 
fessors. Thirty-six teacher aides were involved in the state institutional 
programs for neglected and delinquent youths; 13 of the aides were high 
school students, 9 were college students, and 14 were housewives. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Two other federal programs provided supplementary educational ser- 
vices in state delinquent institutions. Funds from ESEA Title II were used 
to purchase library books, and vocational rehabilitation funds were used in 
demonstration programs designed to find employment for California Youth 

Authority wards. 
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TABLE IV- J 
INSERVICE PROGRAMS 



TOPICS 

COVERED 


NUMBER OF STAFF 
RECEIVING TRAINING 


AVERAGE TIME TRAINING 
TOOK PLACE 

Hours Weeks 


Instructional Methodology 


95 


28 


35 


Cultural Background of Educa- 
tionally Disadvantaged or 
Neglected and Delinquent 
Children 


62 


23 


18 


Curriculum Development 


71 


24 


27 


Utilization of Instructional 
Materials and Equipment 


103 


19 


36 


Measurement, Evaluation and 
Reporting 


151 


10 


28 


Types of Learning Disability 


64 


17 


19 


Program Planning and Design 


120 


39 


23 


Utilization of Library and 
Library Resources 


19 


6 


4 


General Orientation to Title I 
Programs and Neglected and 
Delinquent Programs 


155 


29 


8 


Utilization of Supportive 
Services (e.g. Psychiatrists, 
Counseling, Speech Therapy, 
Health, Social Work) 


33 


7 


20 


Other - Community Counseling 


1 


5 


3 


Demonstration 


5 


4 


- 


Visitation 


5 


12 


- 
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STATE OPERATIONS AND SERVICES 

The California Youth Authority is responsible for its own educa- 
t tonal programs independent of the State Department of Education. For 
Title I the Youth Authority developed Its project and submitted an appli- 
cation to the State Department of Education for review and recommendation 
to the State Board of Education for approval. Within the State Department 
of Education, the Office of Compensatory Education was established to 
administer all Title I programs. Including programs for neglected and delin- 
quent youth. Consultants from the Office of Compensatory Education were 
available to provide assistance to California Youth Authority Institutions 
on developing, Implementing, evaluating and disseminating information on 
Title I programs for neglected and delinquent youth. 

DISSMINATTOH OF INFORMATION 

Information dissemination for state Institutional programs was 
accomplished by orientation meetings and assistance to individual institu- 
tions. Consultants from the State Department of Education and the California 
Youth Authority conducted regional Informational meetings. Each institution 
was visited by a team of consultants from the two agencies. 

PROBLEM AREAS 

The major problem encountered In developing Title I programs in the 
state Institutions was that late funding did not enable sufficient time to 
plan comprehensive projects. Another problem was the difficulty in obtaining 
necessary equipment. Relationships are being developed that will assist in 
planning future programs, even before the official allocations are known. 
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PROGRAMS FOR MENTALLY RETARDED AND MENTALLY ILL 
CHILDREN IN STATE HOSPITALS 

» 

ESEA Title I projects were implemented in ten state hospitals 
operated by the California State Department of Mental Hygiene. A total 
of 933 mentally ill or mentally retarded children participated in Title I 

activities in 1966-67. 

INNOVATIVE AND EXEMPLARY PROJECTS 

cn phrenic Children . The objective was to develop school readi- 
ness in severely emotionally handicapped children in the areas of nursery 
school functioning, social competence, physical readiness and communication. 
Under the direction of an experienced teacher of emotionally handicapped 
children, two teacher aides workea with two children each for more than 
two hours daily. Activities were arts and crafts, communication activities 

and playground activities. 

As a result of the program, five of the fifteen children graduated 
to regular school activities or to placement in the community. On the 
Cain-Levine Social Competency Scale measuring four areas - self-help, 
initiative, social skills and communication - raw scores for the children 
increased by an average of 2.57 points. The greatest gain for the group 
was 4.44 points in initiative and the least gain posted was .92 in self- 
help. Considering that these children were characterized as either autistic 
schizophrenic or under- socialized, the gains in initiative suggests that the 

program was effective. 

ppfarded Blind Children . Objectives were development of self-help 
skills, social and academic training, communication, and sensory-motor, 
vocational, recreational and ambulatory skills. Self-help skills were 



essentially taught on the ward through cooperation between school and ward 
personnel. Particularly emphasized were eating skills. The balance of the 
skills were taught in the school setting, with greatest emphasis placed on 
communication. A teacher aide was assigned to each child. 

The self-help skills of the children showed a general improvement. 

They also improved in cosimmication skills and in playground skills such as 
jumping. On the other hand, the ability of the blind children to brush 
their teeth and dress without assistance seemed to decline, although their 
helpful participation in these activities improved. Perhaps these and other 
apparent fall-offs in skills ability were only first reflections of increas- 
ing socialization of these children. Before independence must come depen- 
dence on adults as persons rather than fear of them as ••processors," which 

is a common fear of institutionalized children. 

n».rolnnm»ntal Ratine Scales for the Retarded. Deveopmental Rating 

Scales were evolved to measure the effectiveness of reduction of teacher- 
student ratios through the use of teaching assistants in team teaching situa- 
tions with accredited, experienced teachers of the retarded. The scales, 
one for each of the wards from which school children are taken for training, 
were considered to be unique by professional workers in severe retardation 

throughout the State* 

Onerant Conditioning Methods . Operant conditioning methods were used 
with autistic children in "engineered" environments. Selection of students 
for the engineered classroom was limited to four to six seriously disturbed 
preschool children. The objective, appropriate behavior, was defined as 

"paying attention to tasks that were assigned." 

Appropriate behavior was reinforced by tokens in the form of poker 
chips which were exchanged for food, trinkets or privileges, depending on 
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the child's level of functioning. Specific activities were group games, 

story periods and number experiences. 

As measured by trained observers who recorded each child's behavior 
on an Esterline-Angus pen recorder, the percentage of time spent by the chil- 
dren in task-oriented attention improved as a result of the project. 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

The five most pressing educational needs of institutionalized mentally 

retarded and mentally ill children are: 

• Greater standardization of evaluation processes 

• Affection and af factional relations, brought about by reduced pupil- 
teacher ratios 

• Structured developmental sequences for the mentally retarded, reduc- 
tion of anxiety for the younger mentally ill, and remediation, espe- 
cially in language skills, for the older mentally ill 

• Communication skills 

• Greater dissemination and sharing of information among institutions 
OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENTS 

Standardized Tests . Most programs were in areas other than reading 
and mathematics and could not be evaluated by standardized achievement tests. 
The achievement of mentally ill children is difficult to assess. Very short 
and erratic attention spans characterize the emotionally disturbed child, and 
his level of achievement is likely to vary much from one day to the next. 
Mildly mentally retarded children are also usually disturbed in various de- 
grees and their achievement is also difficult to assess. 
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Teacher Developed Scales . Host institutions developed their om non- 
standardized but objectively oriented scales and checklists. These augmented 
and) in most cases , superceded the use of standardized tests for speech) per - 
sonality and preschool tasks achievement assessment. 

The Nursery School Activities Index and an Improvement Chart were de- 
veloped for mentally ill children. For the mentally retarded the School Ward 
Developmental Rating Scales and the Behavioral Rating Scale for Severely Re- 
tarded Children were used. 

The Nursery School Activities Index had mastery level scales of five 
types of play development ranging from three to nine levels. Over an eleven- 
month period) the mentally ill children improved one to six levels f with an 
average improvement of two levels. 

On an Improvement Chart for 20 aspects of behavior, the mentally ill 
children improved in 11 areas over the eleven-month period. Gains for the 
majority of the children were in better table manners, better use of equip- 
ment, more relaxed sitting, increased tolerance for frustration, increased 
eye contact, increased alertness, better taking of instruction and generally 
happier appearance. 

The School Ward Developmental Rating Scales were used to measure 
changes in the Title I children whose pupil-teacher ratio was 8-1, as com- 
pared to that of a control group whose pupil-teacher ratio was 12-1. The 
Title I group of moderately retarded children showed 21 points gain on a 
100 point scale as compared to 17 points gain for the control group. Severely 
retarded Title I children gained 21 points, while the control group's gain 
was 7 points. Greatest gains were in motor skills. 

The Behavioral Rating Scale was used with severely mentally retarded 
blind children. Over a four-month period, the blind children showed gains in 
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all 23 areas that were measured. Greatest gains were in the areas of interest 
in people, responsiveness to verbal instructions, eating and drinking. 

Other Objective Tests . The Receptive Expressive Phonetic Language 
Scale was used for the mentally ill in speech, while the Gesell Developmental 
Scales were used to evaluate preschool level skills of mentally retarded 
children. 

Results of the Receptive Expressive Phonetic Language Scale showed 
that the Title I group improved 7-13 months in receptive language over a six- 
month period, while the control group regressed 7-10 months. In expressive 
language, the Title I group improved 3-13 months over a six-month period, as 
compared to the control group's 2-3 month gain. Hospital personnel reported 
that the test was excellent for screening and for showing small changes in 
language behavior. 

On the Gesell Development Scale, preschool children gained a mean 7.7 
months in mental age over a span of 6.2 months. They also gained 11.5 months 
in adaptive behavior, 6.6 months in motor development, 7.7 months in personal 
social behavior and 4.6 months in language. 

SUBJECTIVE MEASUREMENTS 

Subjective measurements took the form of anecdotes and reports of hos- 
pital personnel. Most teachers and administrators felt that the greatest im- 
provement of the children was in the areas of behavior, attitudes and self- 
concept. Following are samples of comments by hospital personnel on the re- 
sults of Title I programs for the mentally retarded and mentally ill: 

"We have noted changes in the attitude of nursing personnel regarding 
the status of the severely retarded preschool child. In the past, only a few 
technicians of any level really anticipated that these children would make 
developmental gains. They were thought of as custodial subjects who might go 
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into family care homes if well behaved and perhaps habit trained. Many ward 
personnel now report changes in the children. They tend to carry through in 
promoting learned behaviors which have been established in the preschool pro- 
gram. Some parents have also actively supported the program because of their 
interest in seeing their children make progress.” 

"The impact of acquiring a skill that society values to a child who 
has consistently met with failure was brought home by the case of a 14 year 
old who was discharged from Camarillo after the preliminary diagnosis of 
psychosis was questioned. The boy had never learned to read despite six 
years of exposure to instruction. He was very sensitive to failure, and had 
adequate verbal expression. After the systematic instruction program was 
presented to the boy in a one-to-one relationship with a teacher aide, and 
he felt the experience of reading, the boy exclaimed: *No one can call me 

stupid anymore*. * The ability to read seemed to make him a different person 
to his mother and brother, who began to give this very sheltered boy increased 
independence and responsibility and in areas not connected with reading skill. 
The mother of the boy was able to learn the program to permit more frequent 
tutoring at home until he was enrolled this fall in some special classes of a 
public junior high school.” 



GENERAL PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Most Effective Activities . A distinction was made between the most 
effective structures for learning and the most effective activities for 
learning. For preschool through intelligence grade placement three, lower 
pupil-teacher ratios, combined with highly structured learning situations, 
provided the most effective structure for learning. The most effective ac- 
tivities at this level were speech therapy for the mentally ill and manipula- 
tion and communication activities for the mentally retarded. 

For intelligence grade placement four through six, individualized in- 
struction coupled with better equipment obtained through Title I were im- 
portant for the learning structure. Mentally ill children appeared to profit 

most from communication skills activities, while mentally retarded children 

\ 

profited most from activities to develop self-help and sensory motor skills. 

Mentally ill children in intelligence grade placement seven through 
twelve appeared to benefit most from instruction in language development. 



I 
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Moderately retarded students profited most from instruction in prevocational 
skills and emphasis on personality adjustment. 

Classroom Procedures. For improvement of the achievement of the se- 
verely mentally retarded, we 11- programmed team teaching with reduced teacher- 
pupil ratios proved to be most effective. An average of 21 points on a 100 
point scale was achieved as compared to the control group's 7 to 17 points. 
The control group had a 12-1 pupil- teacher ratio, while the project group's 
ratio was 8-1. For the younger mentally ill, operant conditioning techniques 
were effective in increasing preschool achievement skills and reading. For 
the older mentally ill youths, individualized instruction in programmed 
reading proved most effective. Also valuable was use of tape recordings to 
enable each child to evaluate his own progress in speech therapy. 

For improvement of behavior, individualized instruction, team teaching 
and coordination by one teacher of all reading materials was effective with 
mentally ill children. The students learned that all the teachers were work- 
ing together on their behalf and started to help themselves. Students were 
also able to achieve in all classes because classwork was commensurate with 
the ability of each student. For the mentally retarded, reduction of pupil- 
teacher ratios and small group activity were the most significant factors in 
improvement of student behavior. 

Program Materials . Audiometers, records, talking film strips, pro- 
grammed reading machines, tape recorders, movie projectors and other devices 
for speech therapy, communications emphasis and language skills development 
were useful in Title I programs. However, the greatest motivator appeared to 
be food. At snack time, improvements in behavior and employment of social 
and self-help skills were noted by most observers. 




\ 
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PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 

Seven institutions provided inservice training for Title I project per- 
sonnel* Receiving training were 30 teachers, 80 other professional staff 
members and 41 non-professional staff members* A total of $3,083 was spent 
for inservice training. 

Assessment of children* s personalities, abilities and problems appeared 
to have had the greatest inservice training value for the program. Also, it 
was felt in some projects that inservice training for developmental activities 
planning was next most responsible for overall success. 

The best method for providing inservice training appeared to have been 
workshops, particularly those with accompanying demonstrations. Least effec- 
tive was the straight lecture. Most commonly used as resource persons for 
inservice training were local hospital sources, such as clinical psycholo- 
gists, nursing personnel, hospital psychiatrists and hospital ward physicians. 
Less common were outside personnel such as college professors in education 
and psychology and M.D.*s in child development, child psychiatry or pediatrics. 

A total of 82 teacher aides were involved in programs for the mentally 
handicapped. Table IV-K shows the source of supply for teacher aides. 

OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Other federal programs which provided educational services to handi- 
capped children in state hospitals included projects funded by the National 
Institute of Mental Health and the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. College 
gstndents participating in the Economic Opportunity Act's Work Study program 
served as teacher aides for Title I projects in the state hospitals. 
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TABLE IV- K 



BACKGROUNDS OF TEACHER AIDES 



Background 


Number 


Parents 


2 


Resident High School Students 


2 


College Students 


59 


Community Volunteers 


5 


Others 




Psychiatric Technicians 


4 


High School Graduates 


9 


High School Dropouts 


1 


TOTAL 


82 



PROGRAMS FOR DEAF, BLIND AND CEREBRAL PALSIED 
CHILDREN IN STATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 

Title I programs for deaf, blind and cerebral palsied children were 
conducted in four residential schools. The schools are operated by the 
California State Department of Education, Division of Special Schools and 
Services. 

PROJECT SUMMARIES 

Summer Enrichment for the Deaf . A summer program was operated for 
deaf students in the junior high and high school grades* Mathematics 
courses that were offered included elementary geometry, equations, ele- 
mentary statistics, remedial mathematics and game analysis* Enrichment 
courses in English included creative writing, literature, journalism and 
remedial English* Students also were provided courses in speech and psy- 
chology* 

The Stanford Achievement Tests were used to measure student progress 
in the enrichment program* During the two months of project operation, 
the average gain wat, hree months in reading and four months in arithmetic* 
Students in advanced mathematics showed gains averaging seven months* 

In another school, deaf high school students were offered vocational 
as well as academic courses in a summer school program* Vocational courses 
included art, offset printing, letter press printing and linotyping, elec- 
tricity, cabinet making and upholstery, business art, power sewing and 
driver training and education* 

Dormitory Counselor Workshop * A summer workshop for dormitory 
counselors was held to improve their knowledge of the educational problems 
of deaf children, especially in the area of communication* Topics included 
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academic work, audiology, characteristics of a good counselor, discipline, 
arts and crafts, psychology of the deaf, speech and speechreading. 

Improved Instruction through Video Tape Recording . Both teachers * 
and students' performances were taped with a video tape recorder for self* 
evaluation and demonstration of teaching methods. Tapes of emotionally dis- 
turbed deaf children were reviewed by teachers, counselors and departmental 
supervisors in an effort to improve their understanding of the children's 
behavior and treat their problems. The tape recorder was also used to pre- 
record classroom lessons, such as science experiments. 

Social Hygiene . Students ranging in age from six to twenty partici- 
pated in a program designed to improve social behavior, personal hygiene, 
ability to work with others and family relationships. Younger children 
received training in playground safety, eating habits and health habits. 
Subjects emphasized for the Intermediate group were concepts of responsi- 
bility, family living and physical growth, while older students studied 
topics such as dating, sex education and social etiquette. 

Diagnostic and Educational Services . Comprehensive diagnostic in- 
formation was obtained for multi-handicapped blind children. Psychological 
and psychiatric services were provided, and a teacher was added to reduce 
pupil-teacher ratio to 5-1 for distrubed students. Progress of the students 
accelerated as a result of increased attention, with the greatest improvement 
shown in hand usage and coordination. 

Educational "Prescriptions". The school for cerebral palsied 
children's project was aimed at development of individual educational 
"prescriptions" for children with organic language disorders. Emphasis 
was placed on designing materials to teach language handicapped children. 

Each child received a complete medical and educational diagnosis from a 




team of specialists, Including a pediatric neurologist, pediatrician, 
child psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker, speech therapist and 
audiologist, language therapist and physical therapist. 

Language development activities included enhancement of the child- 
ren's experiences, tailoring reading instruction to individual student 
needs and use of a variety of teaching aids. Academic growth of the 
children during the one year of enrollment in the Title I project often 
exceeded their total growth during five to eight years of previous schooling. 



